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WHEREVER in the World British Mer- 
chants have gone on their lawful occasions 
they have gained repute by their qualities of 
commercial honesty and efficiency. 


CARRYING with them the British tradition 
of Law and Justice, of family life and the 
spirit of sportsmanship they have established 
the British way of life among the people with 
whom they dwell. | 


SINCE Trust Corporations have won the 
confidence of the public of Britain as their 
Executors and Trustees, it was natural that 
the benefits they confer should be made 
available to the people of the Colony of Hong 
Kong, the Far East and all who have interests 


there. 

IT WAS also fitting that The Hongkong & 

Shanghai Banking Corporation should be the | 

pioneers in promoting such a Trust Corpora- . 

tion on the China Coast whereby fiduciary | 

services of every description are made avail- | 
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As a business man, it is a matter 


of necessity for me to use air 


transportation. I know I can 


depend on SAS to give me the 


sort of service that helps me to 


“Be. = 


relax—so that I arrive at my 
= destination as refreshed as 


see 


/ 


i 


" 


possible. Moreover. I’m con- 


vinced the Douglas DC-6 has 


no equal in the air teday. 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRI INES SYSTEM 


& CO., LTD. APB2. 
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HONGKONG & JAPANESE COMPETITION 


The Japanese Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida showed 
foresight when he recently pointed out to the Japanese Cham- 
ber of Commerce & Industry that industrialists must take 
precautions against and should not resort to dumping, nor 
shouid they violate any international fishery pacts to be con- 
cluded in the future, as many of the signatory countries, in- 
cluding those friendly to Japan, are still suspicious of Japanese 
competition. 

Japanese manufacturers and merchants would do well to 
keep this warning in mind. The world and in particular 
many parts of the sterling area including Hongkong is afraid, 
not so much of Japanese competition in itself as of the unfair 
mevhods of trading indulged in by the government and indus- 
trialists of that country before the war, when state sub- 
sidies and sweated labour enabled them to undercut other 
nations, even in the latters’ own home markets. The stir 
created when Japanese cotton socks, to mention one item, 
were found on sale in Manchester home of the cotton textile 
. industry, is not soon forgotten. 

It is true that Japanese trade and shipping. will not yet 


be able to regain anything like its former efficiency. The Peace. 


Treaty itself will not be presented to the Diet for ratifica- 
tion until November; and various commercial agreements will 
have to be entered upon before trading can commence on 
any large scale. The question of competition is consequently 
not likely to a:ise for some time to come. However, as Mr. 
Yoshida continued, overseas trade is the only means whereby 
Japan can hope to rebuild herself, and Japanese industrialists 
should devote their efforts to improve their manufacturing 
facilities and io speed up exports. Japan must develop inter- 
national markets; but it must be done through fair competi- 
_ tion, thereby gaining world confidence. So long as trade was 


conducted under fair competitive methods, Japan could have — 


nothing to fear from the reactions of other nations. : 

Hongkong is prepared to endorse this statement. Indeed 
the Colony is ready to purchase many requirements from 
Japan, particularly on the score of earlier delivery than is 
always obtainable from Europe. So far, however, merchants 
have not placed their orders with Japanese manufacturers to 
any great extent; Japanese goods, though they have begun to 
put in an sppearance, have not yet provided a formidable 
problem; and Japanese traders have not yet appeared in great 
numbers in the Colony. Their absence, however, is undoubted- 
ly due to the restrictions which limit the stay of Japanese 
nationals in the Colony to only a short period. When these 


restrictions are relaxed, greater numbers will probably ar- 
rive on the scene. 


Mr. Yoshida continued that Japan must strive to redeem 


all pre-war foreign debts, in order to induce foreign invest- 
rents, and the country must be prepared to pay reparations 
and other new liabilities. This. outlines a sound policy and 
one that will meet with the approval of all. The surest way 
to obtain confidence is to acknowledge one’s indebtedness, and 
more often than not the hard way has proved in the long run 
to be the quickest road to the restoration of prosperity. 


As far as Hongkong is concerned, her rapidly growing 
textile industry has perhaps most to fear from a resurgence 
of Japan’s trade. Japanese textiles in the past were well 
known, not only in the field of design—even if, too often, the 
designs were pirated,—but also because the goods came up to 
standard. Hongkong’s textiles are now claiming a place in 
the sun. Cotton mills equipped with up-to-date machinery are 
turning out materials and clothing that have succeeded in 
entering the market in England as weil as in the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia. The same applies to rubber shoes and 
boots, which are sent to Great Britain and other markets in 
large quantities. 


The !ocal Chinese Manufacturers’ Association are showing 


initiative in holding, apart from their annual exhibition in 


Hongkong, an exhibit of locally-made goods in Singapore 
which should help to focus attention upon the variety end 
scope of the Colony’s industries. About 190 factories will be 
represented, and the goods to be displayed are estimated 
to reach the value of Malayan $1 million. | 


In 1950, goods made in Hongkong and exported to Pakis- 
tan, the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., Malaya, Br West & East 
Africa, South Africa, Burma, Australia, Br. West Indies, Cey- 
lon, South America, India, the Philippines, Br. North Borneo, 


and other countries, amounted in value to HK$196.57 million ~~~ ~~ 


(£12 million; US$83 million). This year for the seven months 
ending with July the value of such exports has already reached 
over $203 million. As Sir Arthur Morse, Chairman o7 the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation, pointed out at 
last year’s exhibition by the Chinese Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of locally-made products, “local merchants have developed 
to a much greater extent their trade markets in Africa and 
Southeast Asia, and have not only established new markets 
in Indonesia, Malaya, Indochina, the Philippines and Pakistan, 
but have made a bold and successful bid to thrive in the com- 
petitive markets of the west and to take over a part of 
the pre-war markets of Germany and Japan.’ In this way, 
as Sir Arthur continued, they are helping to reduce the Colony’s 
dependence upon its purely entrepot trade. 


| 
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It would not only be a loss to the Colony and to the British 


Commonwealth of which it forms an integra) part, but also 


to the poorer parts of the world if Hongkong were forced to 


et down its industries as a result: of competition from Japan. 


Given clear thinking and a proper sense of what is due, not 
only to Japan. but also to other industrial centres, it should 
not be too difficult to permit the former the expansion into 


world markets so urgently needed and at the same: time’ — 
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prevent thriving and useful industries such as are now deve- 


-loping in the Colony from being. crushed out.of existence. 
Cotton yarn.and textiles, flashlights, rubber footwear, enamel- 


led ware, matches, buttons, and a host of other articles can 


‘be supplied to countries ‘impoverished by many wars and des- 


perately needing such things. There is room and to spare 


for Japan also, without destroying the trade of any other 


THE - SAN DS RUN NING OUT 


Little or no thought is given to the role of the North 
Korean Communists in the truce talks, though they head the 
Communist delegations and have taken the leading part in all 
contacts. Yet it would probably be found that they are the 
chief stur:bling-block to progress. Of all parties their posi- 
tion is the most desperate. They started the war. 
have ruined their country thereby. Half the population of the 
North has fled, and the great industries are smashed. After 
having refused to admit a U.N. Commission, they would either 
have to reverse that stand or remain alone in their misery 
and wretchedness while the South was re-built. 

- Even a division again at the 38th Parallel would help 
little. They would doubtless prefer to fight it out and go into 
exile in Manchuria rather than face such a situation. | 

Meanwhile the truce talks lie at death’s door, what time 
the American Generals talk of the U.N. ability to end the war 
at the Yalu, and Peking stages a massive display of new 
armaments and aircraft, including bombers. Tiney replace, 
says Pravda with obvious pride of origin, the “obsolete” wea- 
pons which came from the Japanese and (via the Nationalists) 
from the U.S. The strident note all round suggests another 
big blow |efore talks are taken up again. 

In the past few weeks the ball has been at the feet of the 
Communists. They have outmanoeuvred themselves rather 
than been outmanoeuvred, and the too obvious stream of pro- 
tests over trivial violations ended in the pure farce of the lost 
disinfection squad, and the embarrassment of the proposed 
change of venue to no-man’s-land. 

Behind the scenes there has: doubtless been a conftict, 
perhaps among all parties, between those anxious to get on 
- with the truce and those eager to get on with the war, or see 
no other way out. The Communists never talk of such things, 
but that doesn’t mean conflicts of opinion don’t exist. 

Word from Washington late last month depicted the White 
House and State Department as favouring a less unbending at- 
titude than that taken by General Ridgway, who was believed 
to be supported by the Chiefs of Staff. General Bradley said 
his visit had no special significance and that he brought no 
new instructions to the U.N. Command, bt it has been sug- 
gested his trip was for the purpose of reinforcing the Defence 
Department viewpoint, based generally on the idea that time 
is on the Allied side and that any sign of compromise now 
would be taken as weakness. 


‘The proposal to change the venue of the truce talks put 


an immediate end to the propaganda about violations of the 
zone, betraying their political motive; but Peking then harped 
on a new theme, asserting that the U.N. Command were plan- 
ning “new military gambles”; in particular, new landings on 
the coast of North Korea. It claimed that a new operational 
plan had been mapped out by American strategists and 
examined by the National Security Council. This, it was al- 
leged, was designed to “pocket” the whole of North Korea. 


It must be supposed that both sides have planned certain 
measures to meet a possible breakdown of the talks. That 
would be elementary military prudence. The fact remains 
that the invitationto meet at Songhyonni still stands, and de- 
Serves as much consideration as was given to the Communist 
suggestion of Kaesong in place of the Danish hospital-ship. 


gestion that Japanese troops are in Korea. 


They 


The fact that it is 
untrue does not modify the implications behind the invention. 
Both Russia and China remain technically at war with Japan. 
They have doubtless considered, separately and perhaps to- 


gether, whether the signature of the Japanese Peace ‘Treaty 


and of the security pact between the U.S. and Japan have 
altered in any way the status of their relations, in the light 


of the Sino-Soviet Alliance. The technical state of war is an — 


awkward but still a passive factor—a hiatus over which the 
swift post-war vears have built no Lridges. It is the Alliance 
which is the positive factor, but no tortuous Marxist dialectics 
ean make it applicable to the existing situation. 

The general assumption is that when China intervened in 
Korea she did so of her own volition, in pursuance of what 
she conceived to be her own interests, which would include the 
rescue of the North Koreans. There may: have been consulta- 
tion with the Kremlin, but the Alliance was neither mentioned 
nor invoked. Indeed, by an expedient that may be invested 
with mirthless mockery but yet has its significance, the Chin- 
ese troops there still have the peculiar status of Volunteers. 

Negotiations or consultations here must have been before 
and after the truce talks began. The first gesture came from 
M. Malik, and its quick acceptance by Peking, however precipi- 
tated by Allied eagerness, implied more foreknowledge than 
surprise—much less hurt surprise. The departure of the 
dynamic General Lin Piao and his replacement by General 
Peng Teh-huai also seemed ‘a favourable sign. The latter 
is a conservative old-timer who in character and even appear- 


ance is much closer to General Chu Teh and the more moderate 
Communist leaders. Now General Lin Piao is back, reportedly 


after taking high command courses in the Moscow War Col- 
lege. 
At San Francisco Mr. Gromyko failed dismally in his 


efforts to rally the Asian nations to him. But his favourite 


theme, which. drew repeated echoes from Peking, was that 
the object of the Peace Treaty was to draw Japan into “ag- 
gressive military coalitions” directed against China and Rus- 
sia, and he issued a warning that those who signed the “war- 
like” Treaty must bear the responsibility for its consequences. 

Actually, the security pact, so far from pushing Japan 
into war, was expressly designed to achieve the opposite. Like 


the NATO. Pact in Europe, it is part of a Security system 
- against aggression and makes up for the absence of effective - 


means by Japan to exercise its inherent right of self-defence. 


_ There is, it is true, a hope that Japan will “increasingly as- 


sume responsibility for ‘her own defence against direct and 
indirect aggression,” though with a ban on offensive armament 
inconsistent with this purpose. There may be room for suspi- 
cion about this, but only the armed intervention of the Soviet 
Union could justify it. 

Meanwhile the U.N. Command Radio in Tokyo, has warned 
the Communist leaders, in language mere forceful than diplo- 
matic, that they face a fateful decision, and that the U.N. 
Army will not stand still while they ponder. « A positive pas- 
sion for peace has hidden its face from the hopeful at Kaesong. 
Yet the consequences of the failure of the truce negotiations at 
Nanking at the end of 1937 remain as a dire warning which 
ought not to be ignored. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIES AND COMMUNIST CHINA 


The local Chinese manufacturers, largely organised in the 
Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, have been fearful of Japanese 
competition for some time past and as they have very res- 
tricted exports to China since the communist take-over they 
have embarked, singly and in an organised fashion, on the 
promotion of sales in Far Eastern and other economically 
underdeveloped areas. China would be the logical market for 
local products but political developments have made it difficult 
to send goods to that country. The communist trade authori- 
ties buy selectively and they have not found much useful 
material being produced in this colony. ‘Though manufacturers 
here have often tried to get themselves into the good graces 
of Peking they have all been disappointed in the end. Never- 
theless hope persists. Local factories turn out a limited range 
of on the whole cheap consumer goods—exactly the type of 
goods which the factories in China have been turning out for 
many years past and which are ¢urrently, if deemed by the 
authorities to be in ‘the public interest,’ produced in such 
quantities as are required. Emphasis in China today is put 
on raw materials, capital equipment, war-making materials— 
consumer goods are, unless they can be manufactured at home 
and at no particular expense of the war industries, strongly 


_ The local Manufacturers’ Union which is very vocal in its 


demands for the promotion of Chinese manufacturing interests 
and which has done, by sheer propaganda, a good job on behalf 
of its members is at present sponsoring an exhibition of local 
products in Singapore, a trade mission to Malaya, Thailand 
and Indonesia (trying to increase sales of local goods in those 
markets), a trade mission to Canton (where it is hoped a sort 
of a quid pro quo can be negotiated—Chinese goods against 
local manufactures) and, as usual, the annual industrial fair 
to be held as from middle of December in this colony. The 
latter fair has not always been a success from the export 
point of view; it degenerated into a local affair, with the mill- 
ing crowds of idle Chinese in Hongkong discouraging the more 
commercially minded visitors from attending the _ exhibi- 
tion. Nevertheless this annual fair proved that local manu- 
facturers had greatly increased both the quality and quantity 
of products, and that the recent immigrants, mainly from 
Shanghai, had conspicuously contributed to the industrial pro- 
gress of Hongkong. ' | 


Whether Japan will make the life of local manufacturers 
as precarious as is sometimes pessimistically predicted remains 
to be seen. Provided that local factory owners abandon old- 
fashioned working principles and modernise their equipment 
and, first of all, their minds, there should be no fear about 
Japanese conquest of East Asian markets. Imperial Prefer- 
ence is one of the devices which assures Hongkong manufac- 
turers of some markets. Naturally, Japan is the most ad- 
vanced industrial country in Asia and therefore it is to be ex- 


pected that they will outsell every other nation; but for Hong- 


kong with its hopeful though relatively small industry the 
new Japan does not, or rather should not, constitute a ‘peril.’ 
It is all up to the local men in industry to adopt better pro- 
duction methods, cut prices if necessary and venture into 
all possible markets. Much has been done in this direction 
and the recent dispatch of trade missions may eventually bring 
favorable results. 


Some suspicion has been roused abroad with regard to the 
political demonstrations of local Chinese manufacturers and 
merchants. The first of October, Peking’s new national holi- 
day, has been celebrated in Hongkong not only by workers, 
students and such people as might be considered friendly to 
the new political rule in China but also, most significantly by 
the prominent and wealthy Chinese. The leading commercial 


and industrial organisations in this colony, notably the Chinese 


General Chamber of Commerce, the Chinese Manufacturers” 
Union, the Gold & Silver Exchange, and a host of other im- 
portant organisations here, have put out the flag of the ‘new 
China’ and have taken part in speech-making and other social 
gatherings in commemoration of the first of October. The 
arguments defending this attitude of the local Chinese manu- 
facturers and merchants, as organised in the respective cham- 
bers, unions etc., are simple: since Britain has recognised 
Peking there exists only one Chinese Government for the 
Chinese living in British territories, and that government is 
at Peking. The Taiwan regime (though often regarded by 
Chinese merchants as more representative of the people than 
the communist regime) has no legal status here and thus the 
Chinese in Hongkong can, and should, only celebrate the na-~ 
tional holiday of the establishment of the Central People’s 
Government on October 1, 1949. It is pointed out by Chinese 
merchants that the British recognition of Peking was a logical 
step and as events have proved, in spite of the Chinese mili- 
tary intervention in Korea, since the establishment of the com- 
munist state in Peking, two years ago, the majority of the 
overseas Chinese recognise the facts of the political situation. 
In Macao, as one has witnessed last year and this year again, 
the population has taken part in celebrations on a large scale, 
and the prominent leaders of the Chinese community, including 
all the nouveaux riches of the postwar era, have eulogised the 
Mao Tse-tung regime, have donated large sums for official 
disbursement by the communist authorities—and this all in 
spite of Portugal’s nonrecognition of Peking and proclaimed 
hostility of the Salazar government against the communist 
regime in China. Similar developments might have been ob- 
served in Hongkong just as well if London had not recognised 
Peking. 

The authorities in Peking, and of course in Moscow, must 
have derived some satisfaction from the fact that the overseas 
Chinese in Hongkong and Macao have, in large numbers, taken 
part in October First celebrations. Elsewhere in the Far East 
where larger Chinese communities live similar though less 
conspicuous celebrations were reported. Merchants have, 
against their better interests and mostly out of apprehension 
about the future, taken an ambiguous stand; often, like in 
Hongkong, they have come out openly in favor of Peking. In 
private conversations they deprecate their public actions, scme- 
times trying to justify them on a plea of patriotism I: is 
significant that many manufacturers and traders in Hong- 
kong and Macao, having prospered in these two colonies 
which have become their homes, regard themselves only as 
citizens of China, the country of their loyalty and patriotic 
devotion, and as the communists are today in full control 
of the destinies of China, the overseas ‘sons and daughters” 


of China do what is ‘reasonable’—they cooperate with the 


authorities that be. 
UNREST IN THE PHILIPPINES 


appeared to have taken a turn for the better, there were fewer 
reports of violence and communinst uprisings, and with the 
growing aid of the US the economic picture of the country 
appeared more encouraging. But in recent weeks the situa- 
tion has deteriorated. The Philippine communist party (with 
its combatant ‘Liberation Army’—terrorists and guerillas of 
Hukbalahap period) has started an offensive against the 
government and so far it has succeeded in certain parts of 
Luzon to disorganise the functioning of the lawfully constituted 
administration. Daily one hears of new outrages, murders, 
kidnappings; of government officials having surrendered to the 
‘Huks’, of others who have been proved guilty of collusion with 
the insurrectionists. The military strength and audacity of 
the rebels have astounded the people in city and country, and_ 
the effect on the morale of the’ government supporters has 


Earlier this year the political situation in the Philippines ==—=S 
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been deplorable. The farmers, always anxious to listen to 
Taruc’s promises of a “People’s Republic’? where prosperity 
will be shared by all, have been found lacking in the spirit of 
cooperation with the Philippine government and its army and 
security forces. Nobody today dares to contemplate the future 
of the new republic with any complacency; the dangers to in- 
ternal peace and order are becoming too obvious even to the 
people in Manila. 

In this atmosphere the overseas Chinese in the Philippines 
are becoming ever more suspect in the eyes of the govern- 
ment. Their allegiance to their home country, even if first 
generation citizens, has not been denied; dual nationality is 
claimed by the majority. Lipservice to ‘democracy’ is paid but 
the increasing prestige of communist China has fired the al- 
ways latent patriotic fervor of the Chinese in East Asia. Hopes 
have been raised that ‘China, in the near future, will become the 
leader of all Asiatic nations and that thus the ancient race 
will once again in history reassert its claim to superiority. 

That the lower income groups among the overseas Chinese 
in the Philippines are friendly disposed towards the aspirations 
of the ‘Huks’ can be understood; but that so many wealthy and 


prosperous merchants have been sympathising with the insur- 


rectionists cannot so simply be explained. Perhaps a general 
feeling of antagonism to the Philippine government, which has 
pursued an admittedly anti-Chinese policy being afraid of 
further alien population increases, may have something to do 
with the concealed support given, in many instances, to the 
communists. Then there is the problem of loyalty: how many 
Chinese are really regarding the Philippines as their home? 
Vague feelings of national and racial grandeur may confuse 
clear thinking on the part of many leading Chinese, and thus 
cause them to adopt a policy which might get them into direct 
conflict with the present authorities. 

Manila is exposed to Chinese infiltration as it can be 
reached by naval craft along its very extended coast line from 
Fukien and north Kwangtung ports. There is some traffic 
in illegal immigrants which could so far not be broken up. 
Political agents and arms as well as material needed by the 
‘Huks’ can be ferried across the narrow water separating China 
from the Philippines. Much propaganda material printed in 
Peking and even in Moscow has reached the Philippines— 
another proof for the maintenance of illicit communications 
between the communist Chinese authorities and their friends 
(or satellites?) in the Philippines. 


REPERCUSSIONS OF THE KOREAN WAR 


It is now sixteen months that fighting in Korea has lasted | 


and there are no prospects for a cease-fire agreement though 
a sudden change may still be hoped for. However no feeling 
of dejection has been noticed in the countries of East and 
Southeast Asia as the strength of the UN forces has been de- 
monstrated beyond any doubt and, one may add, beyond any 
previous appraisal of the determination of the US. to meet 
communist military aggression. 
When the North Koreans after their shortlived flourish 
‘succumbed to the superior strategy of MacArthur, after the 
Inchon landing, the prestige of the UN as the defenders of 
peace was reinforced only to suffer temporarily at the hands 
of the Chinese ‘volunteers’. The eventual triumph of the UN 
forces convinced the wavering Far Eastern onlookers that 
their sympathies were with the right, the winning side. Simul- 
taneous with the increase of the UN strength in Korea came 
the improvement in the military position of Indochina which 
for a time appeared rather unstable. US aid to the new state 
of Vietnam and to the French accumulated gradually and the 
public was cheered by the visible proofs of US determination 
to keep the Vietminh insurgents out of the producing areas 
of the country. The general spirit of the Vietnamese signally 
improved when US air assistance, supplies for the French 
army and US personnel appeared: the fence-sitters recon- 
sidered the odds in the present struggle and Bao Dai’s govern- 


is as high as any in Asia and higher than most. 
he quotes is double the annual average of 1947-49, the three 


ment secured, without much of an effort of its own, growing 
popular support. The situation is still fluid and the Viet- 
namese are far from being solidly behind their so-called 
independent government. But the communists have now 
much less hope to rally the people behind them for the 
previously predicted overthrow of the French and their Viet- 
namese friends. 


In Malaya the feeling of frustration, caused by the 
apparently unending guerrilla war, has given way to a better 
feeling not so much on account of the successes scored locally 
by the security forces but by the improvement in the Korean 
situation. There was some defeatism quite noticeable especially 
after the Moslim riots of last December but meanwhile the 
British have regained the confidence of the wavering people 
in the eventual success of the campaign against the communists 
in the jungle and the Malayans have also witnessed the change 


in the Korean war picture due to the determination of the US 


to defeat aggression. More and more Chinese in Singapore 
and Malaya profess their abhorrence of the communist ter- 
rorists and they are gradually coming out to support the 
authorities in the fight to root out the rebels. 


that is from China, have come to bolster sagging morale and 
diminishing stores. 


All over the Far East there is new hope evident that the 
rearmament drive of the Americans and British and the other 
Allies will as time goes on exert the necessary pressure on 
the communists to cease waging their regional wars and 
perhaps to enter into negotiations for a world-wide truce. 
In retrospect one can now say that President Truman’s decision 
to drive the North Korean aggressors out of the territory of 
the Republic of (South) Korea was of the greatest possible 


importance in the history of the postwar world. At the same 
time one can also predict that the Moscow-engineered act of 


aggression against South Korea will prove a historic blunder 
of the Bolshevik Politburo. Taking a more conciliatory view 
one may indulge in the hope that the Korean war may bring 


about a realisation of the futility of aggression in this world — 


which is increasingly moving towards rule of law by interna- 
tional bodies. There can be no doubt that the American 
determination and the strength of the US armed forces have 
profoundly influenced the thinking and the attitude of the 
peoples and of the governments of countries in the Far Hast. 


MALAYA’S PRODUCTION 


In the first complete assessment ever made of Malayan 
economy, Dr. F. C. Benham, the Economic Adviser, says 
Malaya may expect a net national production this year of well 
over S$6,000 million. The increase in national. income per head 
The figure 


years subjected to Dr. Benham’s detailed survey of Malayan 
production and services and of the national income. 7 

The rise in rubber, of course, was a major factor in raising 
the income up to 50% per head. 
capita income to S$776. This is about two and a half times 


the figure for India, though it is only about one-quarter of 


the British figure. The 50% rise is regarded by Dr. Benham 
as a “real’’ inerease, the average cost of living rising mean- 
while by only 10%. This year, however, much of the increase 
has been, offset by the higher prices for consumer goods and 
services. 


Dr. Benham issues a warning of the possible fall in the 
prices of rubber and tin, and says that at the worst there 


may be a slump in Malaya, with the ‘prices of imports, in- 


cluding rice, still fairly high. He stresses the paramount 


economic need, from the long-term economic standpoint, to — 


replace the old rubber trees on suitable land, with planting 
material giving three or more times the present yield. 


But. 
at the same time the hard core of Chinese communists in. 
Malaya was not seriously weakened as supplies from abroad, . 


It helped to carry the per -| 
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Incidentally, he makes the startling estimate that about 
60% of the profits are not revealed to the Income Tax Depart- 
ment. Private savings were small, and half the amount went 
*n remittances overseas. This made the sum available for 
investment even less than investment from abroad. 


Undistributed profits of Malayan dollar companies whose 
shares are dealt in the Malayan Sharebrokers’ Association 
amounted in the same period to over S$96 million, more than 
three times the dividends that were paid. Of the interest, 
profits and dividends remitted abroad in this period, totalling 
S$115 million, two-thirds went to Britain. 3 

This payment was exceeded by Malayan expenditure on 
foreign travel, which totalled S$191 million, while the British 
Government remitted to Malaya S$483 million for expenditure 
on British troops. 7 


SARAWAK’S SURPLUS | 
Blessed indeed is the State or Colony that boasts no public 


debt. The Government of Sarawak made this proud claim in 


its annual report for 1950. They had budgeted, as Govern- 
ments will, for a deficit, though relatively only a little one of 
some S$2 million, but actually ended the year with a surplus 
of over $13 million. 

There will be no difficulty in spending the money, however. 
Sarawak hardly suffered from the war quite to the extent of 
North Borneo, but there is plenty to be done there now that 
the territory is emerging from its romantic past into the more 
prosaic and exacting world of economics. The Rajah himself 
has gone, and so at last, it would seem, has the Pretender, 
and even the Dyak is becoming much more of an Economic 
Man than a head-hunter. 3 

Oil and rubber were, of course, the props and pillars of 
Sarawak’s prosperity last year. They are highly temperamental, 
so to speak, but the tale for the nonce is of the smooth not of 
the rough. The total trade last year reached a record value 


of $$664 million. That figure is eight times greater than be- 


fore the war and more than double the total for 1949. The 
favourable balance amounted to $85 million, which seems start- 
lingly small in view of the prices rubber fetched. 


Actuatly, of the total exports of S$375 million, Brunei’s oil 
accounted for S$230 million. Excluding the oil, Sarawak’s ex- 
ports of commodities totalled $144 million, of which rubber 
formed three-quarters. And it was the rubber export duty 
which largely accounted for the budgetary surplus. 


Agricultural policy encouraged the small mixed farm and 
the establishment of “group farming” units, together with a 
general development of co-operative societies, which greatly 
appeal to the Dyaks. The long houses are going in for their 
own electric light plant and co-operative stores and paddy 
mills, and even savings societies of all things, though the 
popular idea of the Dyak was that he possessed nothing but 
what he carried on his scantily-clad body. One community, 
far from any normal means of communication whether by land 
or water, manhandled an eight horsepower motor through the 
jungle to their long house, where it now mills the district rice. 
They mix the old with the new, and slaughter a pig and a 


~-white cockerel to start: these modern engineson their job... 


JAPANESE TRADE COMPETITION 


Sharp conflicts have arisen over the question of Japanese 
trade competition. Sir Raymond Streat, the Chairman of the 
Cotton Board, struck a reassuring note at a meeting held in 
Utrecht by the Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in London. 
He said that wise policies might reduce western Europe’s 
anxieties about a resurgence of low-wage competition from 
the East. The problem of Japanese competition in the cotton 
industry, he said, has not yet assumed serious proportions. 
Demand had been strong enough to absorb Europe’s output 
as well as Japan’s, and so far that country had not restored 


her cotton industry to a very large productive capacity. But 


if wise policies did not prevail in Japan, European business 
men must ask themselves “whether liberalization of trade can 
be favoured on a world-wide basis, or whether some other con- 
ception must be evolved to make it possible for competition 
between regions with entirely different standards of living and 
wage costs to be carried on peacefully and to the advantage of 
all.” 

Trade and manufacturing circles in Australia are at log- 
ger-heads on the issue whether Australia should resume full 
trading with Japan. Manufacturers complained that agents 
for Japanese firms are already canvassing for business in 
Australia, and one of their spokesman demanded the pro- 
hibition of Japanese imports. The secretary of the Sydney 
Chamber, however, declared that dumping could not be con-. 
sidered seriously, and in any case there was nothing to prevent 
Australian anti-dumping laws coming into operation. 


PROBLEMS OF RAW MATERIALS 


As details and targets are kept secret, it is not easy to 
value the generalities in which the recommendations of the 
Commonwealth Conference on Raw Materials are revealed. 
All the major desiderata were agreed upon in principle, from 
efforts to avoid violent fluctuations in the prices of raw 
materials and the support of the International Materials Con-- 
ference at Washington to the expansion of many raw mater- 
ials the supply of which is a source of anxiety. 

It is on the latter aspect of the problems that the 
statements from the Commonwealth Conference have been 


‘most specific, albeit without mentioning the targets set. The 


various commodities production of which is to be expanded 
have been set out, however, and the countries of the Common- 
wealth named which are to do this. A very wide range of 
commodities has been covered. 

It was also noted that in all of them plans were actually 
already well advanced for expanding supplies of materials in 
especially short supply, including copper, zinc, tungsten, man- 
ganese, and nickel. Provision of,capital equipment was an- 
other aspect of the same problem. Defence needs operate both 
ways, increasing the demand for materials and reducing the 


scope for providing capital equipment, and no more could be 


done than to dispel “exaggerated fears” of some of the Com- 
monwealth countries in this respect. These have contended 
that in the interests of equitable trade the outflow of raw 
materials should be balanced by an inflow of capital geods from 
the more industrialised countries. The undertaking given by 
Britain is that in return for expanded production of raw ma- 
terials she will sustain exports to the Commonwealth despite 
material shortages created by the defence programme. 

Although shocking waste and failure have attended the 
Colonia! Development Corporation’s major schemes, with the 
African groundnuts plan as the classic example, there are 
vast riches of all sorts in the Commonwealth and Empire. So 
long as expansion schemes are handled by the authorities on 
the spot, with appropriate aid in money, technicians, etc., and 
in closest accord with local resources, they will be successful. 
The new moves may therefore not only help to meet the needs 
of the hour but be of permanent value for the Commonwealth 
whole and the localities themselves. 

It is a truism that Britain plays a larger part in, and is 
more dependent upon international trade than any other coun- 
try in the world. At the same time she is the centre of the 
Sterling Area. 


This dual role, as we well know, results in conflict of in- 
terests in many fields, but particularly in the matter of raw 
material prices. The position was put succinctly in a com- 
ment in The Times. As a large importer of commodities, 
Britain must hope for copious supplies at relatively low prices. 
On the other hand, the prosperity of the Sterling Area, and 
therefore the United Kingdom as well, depends upon the sale 
at relatively high prices of as many commodities as possible 
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outside the Sterling Area and particularly to the United States. 
As an importer Britain would wish. to stimulate production as 
much as possible. As senior partner in the Sterling Area she 
could wish to keep production sufficiently below demand to 
ensure prices which are remunerative but not so high that 


buyers are driven away. Policies to meet both these require- 


ments are not easy to make- 

The Conference certainly brought greater knowledge to 
bear on each other’s problems, which may not be without re- 
sults, while it reinforced the determination to expand pro- 
duction. That, after all, is the main end to be served. 


CITY SPEAKS TO CITY 


It was fitting that.the Lord Mayor of London should wind 
‘up in New York his historic and unprecedented goodwill tour 
of 75 overseas cities. It marked the close of his term of office 
and was the first time London’s first citizen has visited the 
city in an Official capacity, and New York turned on a specta- 
cular welcome. Not long ago the New York Commissioner of 
Commerce, visiting London, handed to the acting Lord Mayor 


a Scroll of Friendship bearing a goodwill message from a4 


Mayor and people of New York, who, he said, were “arden 
admirers” of the people of London. His tribute was the ae 
notable because this time it was related not solely to the oft- 


told tale of London’s fortitude during the war, but to the vir-. 


tues of every-day life—the manner in which they do business. 

“We have heard, and we know it to be true,” said the Com- 
missioner, “that a friendly handshake is just as binding as a 
written contract, and I do not believe that there are many 


citiés in the world that can boast of such commercial in- 


tegrity.” 

- When a former Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer, Dr. 
Dalton—between whom and the City little love is lost—permit- 
ted himself a singularly infantile jibe at the City the other 


day, he was answered. with — and dignity by the Chairman 
of the Stock Exchange. The exchange led some members of 
the City to deplore the misinformed criticism leveled against 
the City throughout the country by the Socialists, and te urge 
that the time had come to launch an active educational cam- 
paign-to show the vital part the City plays in the life of the 
country. . The City no longer has its own representative at 
Westminster, and it is an undeniable fact that the vast number 
of ordinary people. know little or nothing of the incalculable 
services it has rendered for generations, not only to Britain © 
but the world at large. 

They .do not know that the City, by its capital, its energy 
and enterprise, virtually Scsiaas the greater part of the New 
World. 

“The time has come - remind the man in the street 
that capital raised in the City of London opened up 
the prairie lands of North America and the pampas 
of South America, fertilised the barren lands of the 
Empire and Egypt, and constructed the network of 
communications in India and the Far East. All of 
these developments, in turn and cumulatively prepared 

_ the way for our exports, upon which our standard of 
- living to-day is more than ever dependent.” 


‘Here is, indeed, a tale to be told that surely has no peer 
in histery, and whether the man in the street would be im- 
pressed or remain indifferent, it is a tale that ought to be 
told in its fullness. But though the City is no longer the fin- 
ancier of the world as it once was, it fulfils an indispensable 
function still in the every-day life of the nation, and this at. 
least should be made widely known. Reticence is traditional 
in the City, even at a time when Public Relations Officers are 
a part of almost every large institution and industry. But in 
this age of univ ersal suffrage, when constant attacks are being 
made from ‘leftist platforms, silence has ceased to be. golden. 


ECON OMIC N EWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) — 
(Special to FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW) 


The Busivess Outlook 


Those people who believe in charts and Siverages are con- 
vinced that the share market is bound to decline. The other 
camp, who believe in visible and tangible prospects, are of 
contrary mind. So far the second group has won out, by 
seeing the Dow-Jones industrial averages at 275. Barring an 
all-out war, the optimists claim to see considerably higher 
Trice levels for stocks. This view is based partly upon an 


extremely busy economy with defense orders :¢aching into 


the distant future. While many civilian needs have bev 
drastically reduced, manufacturers are amply compensated 
by working on war preparedness indents. 
for optimism in connection with higher stock prices is infla- 
tion, against which stocks seem to offer the best hedge. Many 


investment counsellors, in their weekly cimular, have, for. 


about a.year past, been insisting on ample cash reserves to 
be held. These were to be used as soon as the break arrives. 
‘However, the drop failed-to materialise. 
been invested in the right kind of shares, they would in 
many instances hav» been capable o producing p:°¢ fits rang- 
inxs from 50 to 100% witnin that year. 


Those who doubted the efficiency of American productive 


and distributing ability, ie. the achievements of free capital- 
ism, ought to take the trouble to ponder over actual achieve- 
ments in the field of household equipment, installed in homes 
in this country during the difficult period of 1940-1950. Most 
of these years were filled with endeavours to fight major 
wars on two fronts halfway around the world. Official census 


The second reason 


Had those reserves” 


figures ‘supply the interesting 


In 1940 the homes equipped with radios was 82. 8%; aa: 


1950 as many as 96% were supplied with radios. A decade 
ago 78.7% had electric light installed; now the figure calls 
for 94%. In 1940 mechanical refrigerators were functioning 
in 44.1% of American buildings; in 1950 the ratio had ad- 
vanced to 80%. The noteworthy figure of 42% had central 
heating in 1940; yet, in 1950 about 50% enjoyed that facility. 
There was practically no television functioning in 1940. 
Though 1950 divulged 12.8% homes owning television, this 
figure is absurdly out of date, when the first 9 months of | 
1951 are taken into consideration. The number of housing 
units increased from 37,325,000 in 1940 to 45,%75,1)00 in 1950. 
It would be interesting to have comparable figures of achieve- 


ments in those lines as they have been recorded in the peoples’ | 


republics east of the Iron Curtain. 


» Now wholesale prices in USA are 185% higher than what 
they were in 1939; and consumer prices about 85%. The 
physical volume of production has also risen to the extent of 
about 100%. The outcom: of prices and volume is an economy 
at ‘east three times as !arge, in money terms. Stock prices 
in this country have about doubled since 1939. Corporate 
profits (after taxes) have risen roughly fourfold during the 
same span of time. Although ‘stock prices are often com- 
pared with the total value of economic activity, they are 
not of the same nature’as the prices of ordinary goods and 
services. Stock prices are determined by corporale p.ofits, 
or valid expectation for such profits. 


| 
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20th Century Fox Films. - 


~ This large concern has seen many ups and downs during 
the past 14 years, as is evidenced by. its stock-quotations. 
Between 1937 and 1951 the highest price quoted on the New 
York Stock-Exchange was 63% $ (1946); the lowest was $5 
per share. In 1950 the spread was between 25% and 18%. 
In 1951 until September 23 we saw high of $243 and low of 
17%. 

In common with all cinema stocks 20th Century declined 
rather suddenly for some or all of the following reasons: 
(a) the downward movement started when Great Britain 
(end-of 1947) interdicted remittances abroad for proceeds 
of foreign films; (b) when the quality and subjects of new 
films failed to meet the taste of the public; (c) when tele- 
vision spread and made people stay at home, instead of 
attending to theatrical film shows. For some years 20th 
Century attempted to fight complicated lawsuits which arose 
from the anti-trust laws, in terms of which a film-prceducing 
company was not entitled to also run its own cinema shows. 
Most of the film concerns, finding they could not move against 
the law, separated production from show business by forming 
two independent corporations. 20th Century has now decided 
to act likewise. | 


I have before me a lengthy circular, giving full parti- 
culars about the Plan of Reorganization, to be voted upon 
by shareholders on October 4. There and then the divorce- 
ment of the company’s’ production and distribution from its 
domestic theatre business is to be voted upon. Briefly, the 
reorganization scheme calls for the formation of two new 
companies, one of which will take over the U.S.A. theatre 
business heretofore conducted by National Theatres Corpora- 
tion, and the other of which will take over the other assets 
of the concern, consisting principally of its motion picture 
production and distribution facilities and its inventory of 
films, as well as its foreign theatre holdings. The project 
contemplates that each stockholder will receive, in exchange 
for each share of its present stock, one share of stock in the 
new Picture Co., and one share of stock in the new Theatre 
Co. As a first step to this program 20th Century has retired 
all its outstanding preferred and prior preferred stock, which 
required a sum of $11,209,662. The money for that purpose 
was obtained from a dividend of $12,500,000 paid by National 
Theatres Corp. in 1951. 

A new corporation (styled “New Picture Company”) will 
be organized with an expected authorized capital stock of 
3,000,000 shares, all of one class. After the meeting the 
directors will decide whether the new shares will have par 
value, or. be of no par value. The New Picture Co. is ex- 
pected to register under the laws of the State of New York. 
Another new corporation (called the “New Theatre Co.”) will 
simultaneously be formed with an expected authorized capital 
stock of 3,000,000 shares, same to be registered under the 
laws of the State of Delaware. 

-On June 30, 1951 National subsidiaries were interested 
in about 541 theatres in the United States. The Company 
--owns all the common stock of the Roxy Theatre Inc. (New 
York); it also own 5,058 shares of a total outstanding 15,337 
shares of the preferred stock of Roxy and $225,000 of Roxy 
bonds. The Co. directly, or indirectly, has an interest of 66% 
in Hoyt’s Theatres, Ltd., which operates 170 theatres in 
Australia. Further, a voting interest of 50% and an equity 
interest of about 75% in the stock of Amalgamated Theatres, 
Ltd. in New Zealand; also an interest of 49% in Metropolis 
& Bradford Trust Co. which has about 55% voting control 
and 45%. ownership in the voting shares of Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation, Ltd. Same controls a circuit of 260 
theatres in Great Britain. In addtiion, subsidiaries have 
interest of 48%, 50% and 100% in three theatres in South 
Africa, an interest of 50% in a theatre in Holland, and, finally, 
are interested in theatres in Egypt, Colombia and Chile. 


Items of General Interest. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s earnings for the 24 weeks ended 
July 16 resulted in a net profit of $46,149,000, equal to $1.95 
a common share. This compares with $54,470,000, or $2.30 
a share, for the like period of the past year. Net sales in 
1951 were over 10% higher than during the comparable 
period of 1950, but taxes this term reached as high as 
$49,300,000, against $38,300,000 in the identical 1950 period. 


The one millionth American soldier to die in all the wars 
which the nation has undergone since the battle of Lexington 
fell in September this year in Korea. This means a period 
of 176 years. By contrast France lost in World War I alone 
1,357,800 of her sons, while the British Commonwealth then 
lost 908,371 men. But in another respect the United States 
were less fortunate. Her toll on the roads is unproportion- 
ately high. Since the turn of the century this country has 
lost 988,000 killed on her highways; this figure covers a 
period of 50 years only, i.e. an average of 19,000 cases a year. 
No account is taken here of the numerous injured and per- 
manently maimed road casualties. 


The net income of Lockhead Aircraft Corp. for the first 


half of 1951 amounted to $4,047,000, compared with $4,391,000 


in the same period of 1950. The small decrease was due 
mainly to the “make-ready period,” which means heavy 
expenditure for preparations, largely cost of training thou- 
sands of inexperienced workers. Sales during the half-year 
were $98,054,000, ie. 16% above the analogous term of 1950. 
Backlog orders, combined with letters of intent, bring the 
total to $1,245,000,000. Firm contracts on hand are: 58.7% 
for the airforce; 30.4% for the navy; and 10.9% commercial. 
Purely commercial backlogs as of September exceeded 
$100,000,000, with 68 super-Constellations ordered by seven 
airlines. 


On September 11 the Agriculture Department estimated 
this year’s corn crop at 3,130,775,000 bushels, and the wheat 
crop at 999,149,000 bushels. By comparison the corn crop 
last year was 3,131,009,000 bushels, while the wheat crop 
then aggregated 1,026,775,000 bushels. 


This year’s cotton crop, for California alone, is expected 
to reach 1,800,000 bales. 


The net result of Montgomery Ward for the six months 
ended July 31 was $25,354,000, equal to $3.79 a common 


share, against $22,888,000, or $3.41 a share in the comparable | 


period of 1950. Sales aggregated $502,516,000, or 7% less 
than for the identical six months of 1950. 


The Senate had proposed advancing the 3 cts per ounce 
US postage to 4 cents, there is strong opposition against the 
measure in Congress. As matters look at this time, the old 
3 cents scale is likely to remain in force; the President also 
favors the status quo ante. On the other hand, postal cards 
will be 2 cents, in place of 1 as hitherto. And 2nd, 3rd and 
4th class mail matter will be raised considerably. However, 
a deficit in the postal budget will remain. 


One of the most pushing concerns in this country is the _ 
~ Glidden Company, manufacturers of paints and chemicals. 


In the production of commercial cortisone the concern comes 
after Merck and Schering. Although Glidden’s present raw 
material for the production of this medicine of oxbile, strides 
are being made towards utilization of soya beans as a low- 
cost source from which new and even more important hor- 
mone discoveries may be forthcoming. Since Glidden’s 
laboratories have been pioneering for a considerable time in 
the research of soya beans products, they should prove a 
pace-setter in this dynamic field. 


Most of the essential products are now being stocked 
by the Government. An exception is formed by non-ferrous 
metals, of which there is still a shortage. Amongst these 
is copper. Under the defense program as much as $250 mil- 
lion may be newly invested in copper mines. But all this 
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is not likely to remedy the situation, so that more and more 
reliance will have to be placed on supplies brought from 
abroad. Recently the position has worsened through exten- 
sive strikes of workers. Foreign nations now are offering 
more than American ceiling prices. Therefore the copper 
situation will remain difficult. 

The three largest copper mines with head offices in 
U.S.A. are Kennecott, Anaconda and Phelps Dodge. Most 
of Anaconda’s output comes from its mines in Chile, though 
it also works copper mines in America. Recently American 
Metal Co., working conjointly with Consolidated Copper 
Mines, began to become more interested in mining opera- 
tions. e concern is now developing new mines in this 
country and in Peru. Magma Copper Co. and Copper Range, 
both, are still waiting to open up their large property under 
suitable government contracts. Magma shares advanced 
within the past two or three months from $25 to $40. 


Warning voices point to dangers on the horizon in con- 


nection with investments in stocks. As a warning example 


the disaster of 1929 is presented. However, conditions nowa- 
days differ widely. Shares on an average still pay the in- 
vestor now nearly 6% in the form of dividends. Should the 
yield drop to 5% , it would mean that current shares could 


_afford to élimb to the range of 300 — 320 by way of Dow- 


Jones industrial averages. 

Domestic use of raw cotton in the 1950/ 51 season ended 
July 81 was 10,483,000 bales, the heaviest for any period 
since 1942/48, Exports last season amounted to 4,163,000 
bales, or nearly 30% below 1949/50. The carry-over on 
August 1 of 2,179,000 bales was the lowest since 1924. 

As is known, oil stocks have risen considerably in price, 
so high that some investors wonder whether top has not been 
reached for the present. However, conditions with two de- 
cades back have changed in favor of oil. The oil industry 
is favored by the ever-increasing automobiles on the roads; 
also by the increasing use of gasoline-powered farm ma- 
chinery; then by the large number of new homes which have 
installed oil heating, abandoning coal; furthermore, by the 


COCOA INVESTIGATIONS IN MALAYA 


By C. W. S. Hartley, M.A., Dip.Ag. (Cantab.) 


The threat to cocoa cultivation in West Africa, the West Indies and South America from various forms of disease |, 
has stimulated interest in the possibility of developing the cultivation of the crop in other lands where these diseases 
do not occur. Among these Malaya is considered to hold out particular promise and extensive experiments have been 
started there to explore fully the possibilities. Cocoa has hitherto never been a ‘very important crop in the Far East. 
There were some 50,000 acres in Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies before the war, but the great plantation crops of the 
east, such as rubber, tea, cocoanuts and sugar, have demanded the full attention of producers and research workers alike. 
‘So Asia has, until recenily, been content 'to let Africa and America produce practically all the cocea the world demanded. 


Cocoa has been introduced into Malaya on many occa- 
sions. The earliest record of the existence of the crop in 
the peninsula dates back as long ago as 1778 when, according 


to Burkill, it is stated that-a tree was growing and fruiting © 


in Malacca. During subsequent years many introductions 
appear to have been made and up and down the peninsula. 


Small groups of trees occur sporadically, ons are probably | 


the result of early introductions. 


A number of experimental plantings were carried out 
by the Department of Agriculture between 1923 and 1934 
at the Federal Experiment Station at Serdang and other 
smaller stations. The general indications were that the crop 
was probably suited to Malayan conditions, but up to the 
time of the Japanese invasion no serious attempt was made 
to develop the crop on a commercial scale. 


By the early 1940s, however, at which time the Japanese 
occupation of Malaya occurred, the obvious and growing 
threat to the cocoa industry in West Africa as a result of 
the destructive effect of the Swollen Shoot Disease complex, 
and in the West Indies and South America on account of the 
prevalence of Witches Broom Disease and Monilia Pod Rot, 
directed attention to the desirability of developing cocoa 
cultivation in other suitable countries where these diseases 
did not occur. 


The matter. was considered by the Cones Research Sub- 
Committee and at various conferences convened by the 
Cocoa, Chocolate and Confectionery Manufacturers’ Alliance 
and, as a result, arrangements were made in 1947 for a visit 
to be paid to Malaya and Borneo by Professor E. E. Cheesman, 
formerly Professor of Botany at the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture and a recognised authority on all aspects 
of: cocoa cultivation, to report on the possibilities in both 
areas. 


Cheesman’s sites was published in 1948. He expressed 
cautious optimism and considered that at a conservative esti- 


mate at least 250,000 acres existed which were well suited 


to the crop in Malaya, and a lesser area in North Borneo. 


He made a number of recommendations for experi- 
mental work to test further the possibilities and indicated 
the lines which he considered developments should follow. 


After the British reoccupation of Malaya in 1945, both 
commercial interests and the Malaya Department of Agricul- 
ture had already begun to realise that cocoa cultivation 
might offer a possible opportunity for expasion and for the 
further diversification of Malayan agriculture, which was 
too predominantly dependent on rubber. In 1947 one com- 
mercial firm imported a number of pods of cocoa from 
Ceylon and from these some 15,000 seedlings were raised 
in an isolation nursery and subsequently distributed for plant- 
ing in trial blocks on a number of estates. 


The Department of Agriculture already had three small 
plots of cocoa growing on its experiment stations at the time 


of the Japanese occupation and it was found that, of these, 


two had survived the war fairly wll. By 1948 one of them 
was yielding at the promising rate of 800 lb. of dry cocoa 
per acre per annum. These could therefore provide material 
for further trials. 


As the result of the Cheesman report, interest in the 


matter of cocoa received further stimulation and, following 


recommendations contained therein, a considerable pro- 
gramme of work was put in hand, and the staff of the Depart- 


ment strengthened by the addition of a botanist specially 2 


for work on cocoa. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAMME 


The main problem was the straight-forward one of as- 
certaining whether cocoa -would grow satisfactorily as a 
plantation crop and, if so, on what soils its establishment 
would be economic. The pre-war plots were promising and 
the cocoa in them, being a satisfactory sample of the Trini- 
tario type, was considered good enough for multiplication 
and use in further trial plots. The possible danger of im- 
porting large quantities of planting material from other 


countries could therefore be avoided. The Department de- 
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cided to lay down as many 4-to-6-acre plots as possible which 
showed any promise 4t all, but to concentrate particularly 
on the Pahang volcanic and the finer grained granite soils, 
which were considered by Cheesman to be the most promis- 
ing. The blocks were to be laid down on agricultural sta- 
tions and estates, and cultural problems would be investi- 
gated in planting them. At the same time it was decided 
to go ahead with selection and the related propagation 
problems, and to import high-quality planting material on a 
- limited scale and pinder rigid quarantine conditions. It was 
realised that if it was found that Malaya could support a 
cocoa industry the use of high-yielding material from the 
start would be of enormous value. 


THE TRIAL BLOCKS 


By the beginning of 1949, 17 blocks had been hiked 
on estates from seed supplied by the Department and 11 
blocks with the Ceylon Seedlings. Eight blocks were planted 
on agricultural stations later that year and by the middle of 
1950 a total of nearly 50 blocks and experiments had been 
laid down. These were widely distributed over the country 
and all soil types were covered. Some of the blocks were 
opened from jungle, while others had been previously under 
cultivation. In a few blocks the cocoa was interplanted with 
rubber, cocoanuts, oil palms or manila hemp. For the estate 
blocks a special design was drawn up to enable comparison 
of the value of different types of ghade. In areas opened 
from jungle the design was modified to allow jungle thin- 
ning to be compared-with artificial shade. In the blocks on 
agricultural stations different spacings, as well as different 
types of shade and methods of establishment are being com- 
pared. 


ESTABLISHMENT IN THE FIELD 


The great majority of cocoa seedlings have been raised 


as basket plants and transferred to the field at four to six 
months old. This method, though costly, has proved very 
yatisfactory; raising plants in beds and transplanting is, 
however, also being tried. Sowing seed at stake in the field 
has so far proved unsatisfactory; although germenation has 
been good, subsequent growth has been poor, and in some 
cases rat and ant damage has been severe. The cheapness 
of this method is, however, such an obvious advantage that 
further trials are being carried out. 


TYPES OF SHADE 


The most important problem of establishment at present 
being investigated is that of shade. Where the area had 
already ‘been cleared the traditional West Indian method of 
planting three types of shade was at first used. The primary 
shade consisted of low-growing plants sown around each 
cocoa seedling or in lines between the rows. Tephrosia or 
Crotalaria species or pigeon peas (Cajanus Indieus) were tried. 
Secondary shade consisted of bananas or Gliricidia planted 
between the cocoa seedlings, while the tertiary or permanent- 
shade was provided for by planting seedlings of large trees 
such as Peltophorumferrugineum, Parkia speciosa or Albizzia 
“gap. These havé been spaced about 50 ft. apart and are 
intended to give top shade to the plantation. In West Indian 
practice Colacasias, pigeon peas, tapioca and bananas are 


_geed from disease-free, 


used as primary and secondary shade and have proved very 
satisfactory as nurse crops. In Malaya, however, it has 
now been shown that primary shade not only retards growth 
but also encourages pests such as night-flying cockshafers 
and mealybugs. Replacement by artificial palmfrond shade 
has led to an immediate improvement in growth and pre- 
vented further cockchager attack. The fronds appear to act 
as a barrier to cockchafers and at the same time give the 
shade and the still an humid atmosphere which cocoa seed- 
lings require. Even in quite open areas good growth has 
been made by seedlings protected in this way. 

The secondary and permanent shade requirements in 
Malaya are not yet known. Bananas are giving good shade 
in many blocks, but there is some evidence of competition 
with the young cocoa. 


The most healthy seedlings have been those grown under 
jungle conditions where the jungle trees have been thinned 
out or poisoned. In one experiment the best growth was 
obtained where bananas were planted as secondary shade and 
the jungle trees poisoned three months after the cocoa had 
been transplanted. 

Selection and breeding is being undertaken with Trinitario 
material from the old cocoa blocks at Serdang and Cheras 


experiment stations, with local venezuelan Criollo cocoa and 


with West African Amelonado cocoa recently imported from 
the Gold Coast. Twenty self-compatible Trinitario trees have 
been selected, mainly on their postwar yield records: bean 
size has unfortunately been below average throughout the 
population. Fan cuttings have been taken and two trials 
containing these clones have been planted. For the provision 
of further planting material a multiplication nursery nas been 
established from buddings. In addition to this selection work 
a number of crosses have been made between selected trees 
and the progenies planted in a comparative trial with West 
African Amelonado and local. Trinitario seedlings. Other 
legitimate progenies are being compared with local Criollo 
cocoa, and 80 local Criollo trees have been selected and bud-. 
ded on to Trinitario stocks at Serdang. , 


IMPORTATIONS 


It was thought desirable to import high-yielding planting 
material from Trinidad and the Gold Coast, provided that. 
precautions were taken to ensure that serious diseases were 
not imported at the same time. An isolation garden was ac- 
cordingly established on an island off Singapore and imported 
proven West African Amelonado 
selections was sown there early in 1950. This material was 
imported by air. Seeds were packed in tins in damp charcoal 
or vermiculite and all of them had germinated by the time 
they reached Singapore. 

The history of the development of cocoa growing in other 
countries, notably in West Africa, has demonstrated very 
clearly the dangers inherent in expansion without adequate 
preliminary expansion without adequate preliminary experi- 
ment and planned planting programmes. The lines being 
followed in Malaya should ensure that these will be avoided 
so far as is humanly possible and augur well for the future 
prospects of the 


INDIA’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS | 


(From: Our Bombay Correspondent) 


Nature seems to have conspired against India this year 
also. The hopes entertained until a month ago that we will 
have a substantial increase in the agricultural output have 
been dashed to the ground. The continued drought has affect- 
ed the progress of the crops and a substantial decline is 
feared. Scarcity conditions are being reported from different 


parts of the country. If the drought conditions prolong for 
another fortnight, several tracts will have to face the famine. 
The Saurashtra Government is faced with the prospect of 
evacuating people in at least one district in view of the acute 
shortage of drinking water. 

Far-reaching repercussions of the failure of the mon- 
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soon are considered inevitable. The Government of India had 
programmed for importing 3 million tons of grains for the 
next year. The import programme will, however, have to be 
stepped up and to that extent the balance of payments 
position which has tended to decline will worsen. Since 
April last India has developed an adverse balance of trade. 
In the first quarter ended June the deficit was of Rs.16.45 
crores as against Rs.11.82 crores in the preceding twelve 
months. For July and August the deficit on account of the 
sea-borne trade was to the tune of Rs.9.0 and Rs. 8.5 crores 
respectively. 3 


The country is also faced with the prospect of a sharp 
cut in power supply. In Bombay, which is an important 
manufacturing centre, the power supply is likely to be cut by 
anything between 15 per cent. and 25 per cent. The State 
Department. is consulting the interests affected with a view 
to evolving measures for saving electricity consumption. 
Suggestions for introducing a five-day week in Bombay 
offices with longer daily work schedules, curtailment of trans- 
port services and effecting a drastic cut in electricity con- 
sumption of industries are under examination. The South 
India is also confronted with the same problem. This will 
cause a serious dislocation to the industrial economy of the 
country and industrial production which was of late showing 
an upward trend will receive a sharp setback. The cotton 
textile industry will be the worst to be affected. 


The fall in output, both industrial and agricultural, will 
in turn affect the purchasing power of the country and 
Government finances. The need for buying food abroad in 
the open markets will automatically push up the import costs 
of food. The Central Government is already faced with the 
prospect of supplementary demands for Rs.27% crores in 
the current year. 
for Rs.15% crores. Since a further rise in the cost of im- 
ported food is inevitable, a further increase in food subsidies 
will have to be provided for in the next year’s budget. On 
the other hand, the expenditure on defence will remain un- 
changed and the taxation receipts will be lower. Naturally, 
therefore, the execution of the Five-year Plan will be im- 


peded. 


Despite nature’s opposition efforts are being made to 
augment food production. New Delhi is examining a scheme 
for afforestation of the Rajputana desert spread over 80,000 
sq. miles. This is a 20-year project estimated to cost Rs.5% 
crores. Another problem that is being tackled is the frag- 
mentation of land. The measures vary from State to State 
and are both remedial'and preventive. The latest tendency 
is to enforce compulsory consolidation. Even then, the prob- 
lem of pressure of population on agricultural land will not 
be solved. In 1931 the estimated area cultivated per head 


was 0.934 acres; this has been reduced to 0.787 acres. Partly | 


this is due to the attractive prices realised for agricultural 
crops. 


According to an official statement 12 lakh acres of new 


land have been brought under cultivation during the past 
three years: In the same period about 18 lakh acres have 
been diverted from food to cash crops. Unfortunately, the 
outturn of crops has not increased proportionately owing to 
unfavourable weather conditions. It is possible that con- 
ditions may improve when the irrigation projects are comple- 
ted. Meantime, cost inflation threatens to be acute in this 
country. 
* * 


India’s attitude towards economic collaboration within 
the Commonwealth was indicated by her Minister for Industry 


in London. In a statement he made clear that India would be 


very willing to enter into an agreement with another coun- 
try for exploring her resources and should like this help to 
come from within the Commonwealth. The Minister had 


Out of this food subsidies alone account 


previously in mind the scope for developing the steel indus- 
try and exploiting the mineral resources of this country. 
Well-informed circles, however, think that Britain is not in 
a position to come to India’s rescue even though the entire 
resources are large. 

It is emphasised that the United Kingdom seeking to 
pursue a policy of social security, rearmament and a reason- 
able living standard simultaneously has herself not enough 
capital to meet her own annual demand for investment placed 
at £2,100 million. France is also in a similar predicament. 
India is also not very optimistic about getting private capital 
from the U.S. nor is she hopeful of securing grants and 
loans from Washington on a heavy scale. Naturally, there- 
fore, she proposes to lean heavily on the World Bank. 

One possible private source looked out is Switzerland 
which is believed to have accumulated savings on banking 
account to the tune of 7,000 million francs and is putting 
aside about 3,000 million francs every year. In view of its 
past experience, the country is not, however, enthusiastic 
about investing abroad, but the sheer necessity has driven 
it to raise its overseas from 50 million francs a year in the 
post-war period to 210 million francs in 1950. 
that India’s partnership with Swiss in setting up the machine 
tool industry in this country will help the Swiss capital to 
apprise itself of the potentialities for its employment in this 
country. 

* 

India is shortly to meet the United States at a conference 
since the present agreement in regard to the “fifth freedom” 
has not worked satisfactorily from her point. Already she 
has concluded pacts with Britain and the Netherlands and if 
a similar understanding is reached with Washington it should 
be possible for this country to extend its overseas air services. 
Meantime, the members of the International Air Transport 
Association has decided to raise certain air fares with effect 
from October 16, but Air-India International has effected 
drastic cuts in its fares.on the India-Europe-U.K. services. 


* * + 


The international trade development complications under 
individual -government’s regulations has been presented with 
a new device by the Government of India which has announced 
“base export price” for coal. This is inclusive of a special 
surcharge in respect of coal exports according to the coun- 
tries of destination but without taking into account 
the Calcutta f.o.b. prices for different grades. The additions 
to these prices vary from Rs.5 in the case of Burma to nil 
in the case of Ceylon. In the case of Japan it is fixed at 
Rs.2 while South-East Asia, Siam, Hongkong and Malaya 
will have to bear Rs.3 per ton. These charges will. be re- 
viewed every quarter, apparently according to the tempo of 
the export enquiry. Meantime, the coal prices have gone up 
following the proposed three-fold increase in the cess on 
coal despatches from Bihar. This will, however, affect the 
domestic industry since export markets are fed by coal mines 
around Calcutta. 


India’s ability to compete in the overseas’ markets for 
cotton goods will be impaired owing to the rise in production 
costs and the expected fall in output owing to fuel shortage. 
The recent decision to permit cotton textile mills to pack 
up to 25 per cent. of their total output of cloth for export 
does not mean any encroachment on internal supplies since 
the total export quota of 844 million for 1951 will remain 
unaffected. It is, however, wondered whether the Indian 
market will be able to absorb costly goods. 


During the four months ended July the cloth output 
totalled 1,400 million yards on which Government collected 
an excise duty of Rs.7.15 crores. This works out at as. 1.1 
per yard and if local taxes are added, the tax on cotton 
cloth approximates to as.2 per yard. Since 1943 the prices 
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of coarse, medium, fine and superfine goods have risen by 
13.5 per cent., 15 per cent., 24.61 per cent. and 52.50 per 
cent respectively and the excise duty on superfine goods is 
25 per cent. 


The presence of Dr. Keenleyside, Direetor-General of 
the U.N. Technical Administration and the Secretary of the 
ECAFE in Delhi provided an occesion to Government for 
discussing Jndia’s needs. India’s need is not so much in 
respect of experts as financial backing for her projects. 
Nevertheless Dr. Keenleyside has assured that the Adminis- 


_ tration is prepared to help private industries in their parti- 


cular problems if the help will be of national benefit. The 
Administration has to find out between 1,000 and 2,000 experts 
in 1962 and hopes to get a portion from India. The tangible 
promise made by him is to depute two experts, one from 
the U.S. and the other from Europe to help in the proper 
marketing of the Indian cottage industry products. Another 
proposal is for opening a short-term school for intensive 
training in sample surveys under the auspices of the Ad- 
ministration. Since the Government of India have already 
launched a national sample survey covering 18,000 villages 
this offer is not likely to be accepted. 


* % * *% 


Ceylon’s relaxation of exchange controls have brought 
about the end of a deep-seated controversy over repatriation 
of capital debts by Indians in that island. It is presumed 
that this will facilitate at least to a certain ex- 
tent the flow of Indian money from Ceylon into this coun- 
try. «e The precise effect on the trade between the two coun- 
tries is unpredictable but it may be noted that Ceylon’s 
demand for Indian goods is not very inelastic. 


* * * 
¥ 


Besides encouraging the inflow of Indian capital lying 
abroad the Government of India have been considering pro- 
posals to attract “black” money for financing industrial de- 
velopment. Profits on which tax may have been evaded will 
receive a lenient treatment if they are ploughed back into 
industries. The details have not, however, been finalised. 
‘Meantime, there is evidence to suggest that non-resident 
shareholders of Indian companies are getting rid of their 
investment in view of the change in income-tax law. This 
is particularly so with small shareholders who do not want 
themselves to be subjected to the complicated procedure for 
obtaining refunds. This fact, together with the general eco- 
nomic uncertainty, has resulted in the slump on the stock 
exchange. 


COMMONWEALTH CONTROL OF STERLING 


The remarkable Memorandum by the young Conservative 
back-bencher Mr. David Eccles is causing a lot of discussion 
at Home. This has chiefly centred on his proposal that a 
Commonwealth institution should take over control of Sterling, 
to be backed by the “combined. gold reserves” of all, by a 
co-ordinated monetary policy, and by the industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural resources of the whole area. 

Two famous elder statesmen of Imperial politics and 
finance, both of whom were associated, directly or indirectly 
with the great “Milner Kindergarten,” have entered the lists 
in the debate on this idea. It is overlaid by the issues at 
the General Election, but these in turn are dominated by 
the plain need that inflation must first be eradicated, how- 
ever harsh the means required, or else the vision of expanded 
production and incentive will remain mere words. 

This policy of expansion was laid down in some detail 
by Mr Eccles, as part of his general scheme. The main 
lines of it enlisted the warm approval of Mr. L. S. Amery, 
whose constructive book on Imperial policy between the wars 
created almost as great a stir as Lord Milner’s “Questions 
of the Hour” after the First World War. He concentrates 
on the Commonwealth Sterling Institution, which would 
naturally appeal to him, and is all for it. Lord Brand, on 
the other hand, advances many arguments to suggest its 
impracticability. 

As Mr. Amery points out, the suggestions of Mr. Eccles 
for a national economic programme embody a policy of ex- 
pansion in its two most essential and inseparably linked 
aspects, the psychological and the material. There can be 
no expansion without the spirit of enterprise based on the 
confident expectation that creative ability and good work 
will earn their reward. To create this it is imperative not 
only to reduce the total burden of taxation but to re- 
adjust its incidence. There must be a drastic cutting out 
of waste, both the waste of ineffectively controlled adminis- 
tration, and the waste of social measures applied without 
regard to real needs or, indeed, the real wishes of the 
recipients. There must also be a new conception of taxation 
as an instrument for encouraging, and not for discouraging, 
both individual and corporate enterprise. 

Enterprise, if it is to bring about expansion, needs more 
than relief from discouraging burdens. It needs the economic 


conditions in which it can flourish and the field of opportunity 
in which to spread its wings. Here Mr. Eccles goes to the 
heart of the matter when he insists on the vital im- 
portance of freeing the pound and maintaining the world’s 
confidence in the purchasing power of sterling. It is the 
exchange controls, he points out, that are the’ greatest 
enemy of an expanding economy. He might have added that, 
unless the necessary steps are taken, and taken soon, to set 
sterling on a sounder basis, even such freedom from these 
controls as we now enjoy within the sterling system will dis- 
appear with its collapse. 

It is a tribute to the amazing strength of the 
system, in Mr. Amery’s view, that it has survived the last 
few years of “single-handed, arbitrary, and often unpredict- 
able management by a Government representing only one 
of the nations whose very life depends on its successful 
working.” 

Mr. Eccles points to the “obvious remedy,” which is to 
entrust the control of the general policy of the sterling 


_ system to some Commonwealth institution on which the views 


and interests of all the parties in the system are effectively 
represented. 

Even the best managed monetary system can only hold 
its own as the financial expression of a large, expanding, and 
above all. substantially balanced productive economy. It was 
the volume of balanced complementary trade within the ster- 
ling area which enabled it to hold its own so successfully in 
1931. The Ottawa agreements of 1932, by further encourag- 
ing that self-licuidating, balanced trade, led to the outstand- 
ing recovery of the whole sterling area in the next few years. 
All this was achieved without recourse to any restrictive ex- 
change controls. These are, after all, only the inevitable but 
clumsy and restrictive method of correcting an unbalance, if 
other more flexible and positive methods of control are not 
available. | 

To free the pound, says Mr. Amery, it is essential, not 
only that its management should be on a Commonwealth 


basis, but that sterling should be based on a co-ordinated: 


policy for the expansion of the industrial, agricultural, and 
financial resources of the whole Commonwealth. 


“Only an Empire framework can sustain a policy of . 


expansion for the United Kingdom. The most ob- 
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vious and the most flexible method of carrying out 
such a policy, the method that involves the least 
interference with individual enterprise and the least 
possibility of misunderstanding between Governments 

and peoples, is that of guiding the flow of trade in 
the desired direction by preferential tariff discrimina- 
tion.” 


Mr. Amery goes on to say that the practical conditions. 


and the field of opportunity for the policy of expansion which 
Mr. Eccles demands can, however, only be secured if we can 
free ourselves from the restrictions upon our right to maintain 
and develop inter-Commonwealth preferences which it is sought 


to impose on us by the Geneva General Agreement on Trade 


and Tariffs. | 


The President of the Board of Trade, in a speech publish- 
ed on September 20, clearly indicated the misgivings, from the 


point of view of our vital Commonwealth trade, with which 


he regards that agreement and his conviction that its opera- 
tion will have to be very carefully reviewed before we can 
ratify it. 

Mr. Amery urges that it should be an essential part of a 
Conservative economic programme to make it clear that the 
only possible conclusion of such a review must be the de- 
nunication of all those clauses of the Geneva Agreement which 


in any way limit the right to base British policy upon the field - 


of opportunity afforded by a policy of Commonwealth economic 
co-operation. 

Lord Brand, who speaks with great authority, heartily 
agreed with Mr. Eccles’ main thesis, but doubted the practi- 
cability of the method he suggested for achieving his object. 
The “Commonwealth institution” he proposed is to be the 
responsible agent for securing the ends he seeks, but to whom 
would it be responsible? “T'o several Governments all per- 
haps pursuing different fiscal, financial and economic policies, 


is, therefore, 


certainly with separate budgets, separate taxing systems, one 
country perhaps inflating, another deflating? How is the cen- 
tral institution to ensure the same monetary policy in all of 
them’? Moreover, are other sterling countries to use their 
balance of payments surpluses to meet our deficits, and if we 
have surpluses are we to do the same? The value of a coun- 
try’s currency, says Lord Brand, depends in the main on the 
internal policy pursued by its Government. How is the Com- 
monwealth institution to determine these policies, control 
over which will be jealously guarded by each Government? If 


‘there is to be a common currency or if United Kingdom ster- 


ling is to be controlled not by the British Government but by 
a Commonwealth institution, must there not necessarily be 
one common or federal Government to ensure a single mone- 
tary, fiscal, and economic policy? 


To have one common currency, he argues, two countries 
must merge, which they can do, either by unification or federa- 
tion. If there is to be a sterling currency backed by all the 
resources of the Commonwealth—as the United States dollar 
is backed by all the resources of the.48 States—it follows 
that there must be a ‘Commonwealth Government able, for 
example, to tax those resources in the common interest and to 
ensure common monetary and fiscal policies through a common 
Treasury. If this were practicable, it might indeed be to the 
interests of all parties. No one in the U.S. asks whether the 
rich States are really subsidising the poorer States. 


The question of a Commonwealth federation has always 
been rejected and cannot be considered practicable now. “It 
” says Lord Brand, “to ourselves and to our own 
efforts (backed both by the advantages and obligations arising 
from the existence of the sterling area and, I should add, the 
European Payments Union) that we must look to restore the 
strength of our own currency.’ in this, he says, he is sure 
we can succeed—in fact we have to succeed. 


sors in the Korean War. 


NO ACTION ON GOLD PRICE 


WORLD BANK REPORT ON CHANGING CONDITIONS AND DEFENSE DEMANDS. 


The Governors of the World Bank and 


the International Monetary Fund ap- 


proved, against the opposition of India 
and Czechoslovakia, a resolution spon- 
sored by the United States calling for 
due regard to recommendations of the 
U.N. Assembly regarding economic 
sanctions against North Korea and the 
People’s Republic of China as aggres- 
India’s posi- 
tion was that it was not a proper sub- 
ject for the Bank and Fund. 


But the problems of easing exchange 
controls and of the sales of gold for 
monetary purposes at a rate above that 
of U.S.$35 now prevailing, were turned 
over to the Executive Board. In spite 
of the new claims from Commonwealth 
countries, this was generally expected. 


The I/M.F. later announced a relaxa- 
tion of the rule requiring member- 
nations to obtain its approval to sell 
gold at more than U.S.$35 an ounce. 
This applies only to processed gold, not 
to gold bullion to be used for monetary 
purposes. South Africa has been sell- 
ing_gold on this basis, with due ap- 
proval, since 1949, and the latest deci- 
sion puts other claimants such as 


Southern Rhodesia, in the same posi-— 


tion. 


The sixth annual report of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction pre- 
sented to the Board of Governors on 
September 10, declared that the econo- 
mic development of Asia, Africa and 
Latin-America should be able to go on 
without interruption. or even drastic 
curtailment in spite of the increased 
defence expenditure undertaken by the 
economically-advanced countries. 


The report says that the industrial 
capacity of the United States, Canada, 
and Western Europe has grown, and 


continues to grow, at a rate which could | 


make it possible to satisfy both the 
increased claims on resources arising 
from military necessity and the essen- 
tial needs of under-developed countries. 


The report covers the year ended June 
30 last. It says that at no time in the 
bank’s experience had the economic con- 
ditions of the world changed so abruptly 
as in that year. New factors had pro- 
vided under-developed countries 
opportunities for growth, and had creat- 
ed more favourable conditions for the 


‘a’ new problem, 


with 


bank’s lending operations, but serious 
new problems had arisen also. | 


Raw Materials Rise 


The principal new factor was’ the 
great increase in the demand for raw 
materials caused by the new defence 
programmes of the industrial coun- 
tries. Rises in raw material prices had 
followed, and many of the  under- 
developed countries have increased their 
earnings of foreign exchange. 


These countries, however, had to face 
as the supplies of 
capital goods had already become diffi- 
cult, and were expected to become more 
so in the year ahead. Restrictions on 
the supply of capital goods would create 
difficult problems for the bank’s member- 
countries. The increase in foreign ex- 
change earnings was not an unmixed 
blessing. In many countries it led to 
a renewal of inflationary pressures, and 
it remained to be seen whether the: 
increased earnings would be used to 
the best advantage. If they were used 
to increase reserves and pay off indebted- 


ness, to finance sound development pro- 


jects, and to encourage the expansion 


q 
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of agricultural production, the temporary 
profits would be converted into lasting 
economic benefits. 


There is ‘now a growing realization 
that defence undertakings by the indus- 
trial countries depend largely on con- 
tinued support for the peoples in Asia, 


Africa and Latin-America who want to. 


develop their resources. | 


The total of 48 loans made by the 
Bank for reconstruction and develop- 
ment in the last four years amounted to 
$1,114 million. Twenty-one of these 
loans, valued at neariy $00 million, 
were made in the current year for pro- 
jects in eleven countries. A little under 
a half of the four-year total went to 
four European 
France, Luzembourg, and the Nether- 


countries—Denmark, 
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lands—before the beginning of 
European Recovery Programme. 

The remainder of the loans, amounting 
to more than $000 million, went to 
electric power ($271 million), transport 
and communications ($149 m.), agricul- 
ture and forestry ($92 m.), industry 
($67 m.) and local financial institutions 
($21 m.). 


The Future 


In discussing future possibilities, the 
report notes that production in Western 
Kurope is well above the prewar level, 
while the U.S.A. has expanded its pro- 
ductive facilities even beyond the high 
capacity of the last war. 

Raw materials are likely to remain 
in high demand, but in the years to 
come countries desiring to push ahead 


the 


with their. development would face 
serious problems. some kinds of goods 
they neveaead—such as power generating 
equipiment and some types of construc- 
tlon macninery—were nard to buy, and 
the dimcuity of getting goods needed 
tor development would undoubtedly in- 
crease. 

A sound basis exists for believing, 
PB that conflicts in the allocation 
of scarce materiais and equipment could 
be resolved without serious damage to 
the continuity of economic development. 
Although it might be necessary to modi- 
fy or postpone certain projects during 
the next few months, the productive 
potential of the developed countries was 
immense, and current strains, although > 
considerable, were those of a defence 
economy rather than of a war economy. 


POST- 7" DEVELOPMENT OF AVIATION IN S$. E. ASIA 


Since the end of World War II there 
has. been an amazing growth of air trans- 
portation in South East Asia.. Both local 
companies formed by the nations in the 
region and many of the large international 
carriers have participated in the growth. 
The whole area is covered by a network 
of airlines linking all of the major cities 
and tying these cities in with the cities 
of the rest of the world. With this growth 
has come development of new trade 
routes and changing of established traffic 
patterns. 
East and other areas still follow the 
centuries old route via Singapore. Singa- 
pore see lots of aircraft too, but the 
aerial crossroads of the area has moved 
to Bangkok 1,200 miles to the North and 


the aerial route between the Orient and 


the West follows this new path. 

Aerial passengers find Thailand, Indo- 
china, Blrma, Malaya and Indonesia readi- 
ly available to them no matter from which 
part of the world they come. Thus regions 
which were off the established steamer 
lanes are now visited by thousands of 
travellers every year. The world tra:vel- 
ler who has not visited South Kast Asa 
now cannot truly call himself a wor'd 
traveller. By making the area readily ac- 
cessible air transport has enabled more 


and more people to see dnd appreciate the. 


beauties and wonders of the region. 


Ships trading with the Far ° 


By Robert Jose 


Air transport in South East Asia did 
not just grow—a lot of solid work and 
accomplishment was necessary behind the 
scenes betore the businessman in Bangkok 
could take his choice of the day ot the 
week in which he would go to Singapore 
or Hong Kong and the American or 
European could decide -he couid go either 
east or west on almost any day hné chose 
and soon be in’ Singapore, Kangoon, 
Saigon, Hong Kong or Vjakarta. 

An elaborate aerial radio communica- 
tions system has been set up to control 
and guide the aircralt to tneir destina- 
tions. Large modern radio stations nave 
been estabushed in Bangkok, Kangoon, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Manila, etc. until 
the whole area 1s covered by the network. 
Some ot these stations operated pre-war 
but in practicaily all instances have 
had to be rehabilitated and expanded 
in the post-war period to meet the 
heavier demands made on them. An 
excellent example of what has been ac- 
complished in communication is shown 
by Aero-Siac, Bangkok air radio, All of 
the scheduled airlines operating to and 
through Kangkok contribute to the up- 
keep of this station and jointly handled 
the expense of establishng and developing 
it until today it is onevof the finest air 


radio stations in the lehtchansd area. 


The Thai Government cooperated fully 
with the airlines in establishing Aero-Siam 
and both government and airnnes can be 
proud ot tne results: Aero-Siam has used 


personnei wherever possible and 


through a comprehensive training pro- 
gramme local radio technicians and Opera- 
tors have been and are being deveioped. 


Thailand has also been a leader in air 
port and air terminal development, ‘Lhe 
new runway at Von Muang wilt nandie 
any aircralt contemplated today and tne 
terminal building 1s one ot the best in 
Asia. 

New developments are going on in the 
other countries too. Kangoon 1s buiuding 
a new runway and terminal building. ‘Lhe 
runway 1s being constructed to handle 
the most modern aircratt and the terminal 
building wiil be air conditioned. Singapore 
is aisO building a new commercial runway 
and terminal building. Hong Kong is 
planning to extend the runways at Kai 
Tak and make other improvements to add 
to its satety features. Manila completed 
a new runway which handles any modern 
aircraft and has excellent air radio and 
aid equipment. 


’ As can be seen from the few examples 
cited there is continuing progress and 
South East Asia is maintaining its position 


| among the leaders in air transport. 


HONGKONG’S FUTURE AS AVIATION CENTRE 


While hcnatene’ Ss position as a great 
seaport for entrepot trade remains as- 
sured, the Colony continues to function 
as an important centre of civil aviation 
and this despite the fact that the 
aerodrome facilities, as yet, can hardly 
be considered as adequate for an airport 
of first-class importance. There are, 
however, now considerable hopes of ex- 
tension. 


The total number of civil aircraft ar- 


riving in the Colony in August was 220, 


‘Colony and the coordination 


bringing 2,493 passengers while 218 
planes departed, taking 3,337 passengers 
from the Colony. These figures would, 
of course, be considerably larger where 
it not for the-fact that air services with 
China are now entirely suspended. There 
are about a dozen companies at present 
running air services in and out of the 
between 
them is a very satisfactory feature of 
the situation. 


| Kai Tak Aerodrome 


The Kai Tak aerodrome has to serve 
both the military and civil aviation needs 
of Hongkong and for some time past it 
has been felt that its extension is urgent- 
ly necessary. A first report, it is under- 
stood, has been received recently from 
London from the Broadbent Mission 
which came here to investigate and con- 
sider how practicable it might be from 
an operations point of view to extend 
the Kai Tak a*rodrome. This report is 
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being considered both here in Hongkong 


and in London. No official comments on 
it have been forthcoming yet, so far as 
is known, but the proposition is not dead 
by any means. Indeed, it may be con- 
sidered as certain that suitable action 
will be taken in the near future. It has 
been pointed out that if the decisions 
to be reached are favourable to the ex- 
tension of the existing aerodrome at 
Kai Tak, a party of constructional 
engineers could be sent to Hongkong 
from London and it might be possible to 
start work about the middle of 1952. 
This seems to be taking a favourable 
view, of course, but it would seem that 
the extension is deserving of an early 
as possible implementation, for the 
extension of Kai Tak would make pos- 
sible and convenient the use of Comets, 
Super-Constellations and other 
types of aircraft which would keep the 
Colony well in he picture of Far Eastern 
aviation. There is plenty of passengers 
and freight here, although not so much 
as in 1949 when the China air lines were 
coming in and out of the Colony. 


Strato Clipper’s Visit 


On October ist, the Kai Tak aerodrome 
was tested by the visit of Pan American 
Airways’ double-decked Strato Clipper 
Bald Eagie, piloted by Captain Richard 
R. Campbell, chief pilot for the Pacific- 
Alaska Division of Pan American World 
Airways. Two hours and twenty-five 


minutes after her take-off from Manila 


the giant plane was over the Colony at 
9.45 am. After circling overhead for 
about ten minutes, the plane touched 
down on Runway 07, using barely one- 
half of the 4,700 feet of runway avail- 
able. 


It was with the idea that the Bald 


Eagle might prove to be the forerunner of 
a regular Far East Strato Clipper service 
between the United States and Hongkong 
—at present such services are provided 
from Tokyo and Manila—that the visit 
was arranged to determine the possibili- 
ty of operating the giant Clippers in and 
out of the Kai Tak aerodrome. 
The plane carried no cargo and with 
eleven persons on board its gross land- 
ing weight was 108,000 lbs. But the 


~ Colony has at present no runway long - 


enough to accommodate safely the 
Clippers if they are carrying their 
maximum load. : 


The local office of the Pan American 


World Airways expressed itself as ex- 


tremely pleased with the facilities made 
available for the occasion. “The opera- 
tion was perfect; we had no trouble,’ 
Mr. J- G. O’Donnell, district traffic sales 
manager, Pacific-Alaska division, told 11s. 
“On the first landing the aircraft used 
less than half the runway provided. It 
was, of course, a perfect day. In the 
afternoon we had two take-offs and one 


large 


landing on Runway 138 which were mos; 
satisfactory.” 

According to a radiogram received 
from the Philippine capital, the giant 
Clipper made the return journey to 
Manila in the excellent time of two 
hours, nine minutes, the absence uf 
headwind largely accounting for the con: 
siderable difference in the time taken 
on inward and outward journeys. On 


both journeys, it may be remarked, an - 
altitude of 25,000 feet was acquired 


immediately after the start. 


It is pointed out that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in Washington, which. 
regulates flying conditions for the Pan 
American Airways, insists on a longer 
runway before the System can carry 
revenue passengers, cargo and mail in 
and out of Hongkong. “Before we can 
bring these Strato Clipper planes in 
regularly we must have one or both 


runways lengthened,” said our friend 
Jerry O’Donnell. “We have been told 


that within a very short time they. will 


commence work on Runway 07. It is 
understood that it is planned to extend 
it about 2,000 feet into the R.A.F. area 
and 300 feet at the other end, which 
will give us a runway of over 7,000 feet 
which will be adequate. As soon as that 
happens, we are ready, willing and able 
to provide a first-class Strato service to 
Hongkong which we think should be done 
soon. We have the equipment and we 
can start at any time.” 


Plans For the Future 
Mr. A. J. R. Moss, Director of Civil 


Aviation, Hongkong, said it was pro- 


posed first to extend Runway 07 at both 
ends. Runway 13 would be eventually 
dealt with and a further future move 
would be to build a third runway: He 


wee Catering for every 
requirement of the discriminat- 
ing passenger. Stewardesses are 
in attendance on all B.O.A.C. 
Speedbirds flying the air routes 
to all six continents. Constant 


concern for your comfort is an 
example of Speedbird service. 


. | B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YoU 
| 


| BO-A-C 
Information & Bookings : Connie your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 


(General Agents in H.K. & China), 14-16 Pedder St. H.K., Tel. 27765-6, 
! Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 59161-2-3. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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pointed out that they were anxious to 
have the added length of runway be- 
cause every extra hundred feet meant 
a bit more pay load for the planes and 
that was what the air companies had 
to consider. 


The question of creating a 24-hour 
operating airport for Hongkong has 
been discussed recently in air trans- 
portation and other circles. At present 
—except in a very special emergency— 
Kai Tak operates only from dawn to 
dusk. The only 24-hour airports at 
present operating in the Far East are 
Tokyo, Bangkok and Manila. and it is 
widely felt that Hongkong, which has 
developed into such an important 
transport centre today, should not be 
behindhand in this respect. At present 
it sometimes happens that aircraft for 
one reason or another .arriving behind 
schedule from Europe must delay in 
Bangkok in order to reach Hongkong in 
daylight. Asked about this matter, Mr. 
Moss told us that this development for 
Hongkong would have to come about 
eventually if the Colony were to main- 


tain its position as a very important — 


air centre. He pointed out that at the 
moment it was largely a matter of staff 
shortage. Creating a 24-hour airport 
meant practically doubling the whole 
ot the staff—including Customs, immi- 
- gration services, etc. A 24-hour opera- 
tion would doubtless come about when 
the extension of the runways was com- 
pleted. | 


Extension of Business 
In the meantime all the air companies 


operating in Hongkong are keenly alive © 


to the possibilities for the extension of 
their business. Among those engaged 
in improving their air fleet is the Philip- 
pine Air Lines. This company has its 
headquarters in Manila but runs regular 
services from Hongkong. Today it is 
the ninth largest air line in the world 


and its operational activities may be © 


divided into two divisions—inter-island 
and international. All the principal 
islands of the Philippine archipelago are 
adequately covered by the former while 
PAL world routes run between San 
Francisco and London and Madrid via 
Honolulu, Manila, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Lydda, .Rome, etc. The company owns 


and operates a fleet of 4 D.C-6’s and 


about 45 D-.C.3’s. and 47s.’ 
D.C.4’s_ formerly in interna- 
tional service have been disposed of and 
the company has now none of this type 
of machine left. Three new Convairs 
are on order and two 
latter an improvement on the D.C.-6’s at 
present in use. 


It may be mentioned in passing that 
air transport to Formosa from Hong- 
kong remains limited and the remark 
has been heard that the Formosan air- 
ports are insufficient, there being no 


air - 


D.C.-6B’s, the 
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facilities for the larger types of planes. 


Fuel Situation 

The Persian oil dispute and the en- 
forced evacuation of the Abadan oil 
refinery—so bitterly criticized by Mr. 
Winston Churchill—have had repercus- 
sions on the aiz services operating in the 
Orient although these will doubtless be 
temporary. There is a definite curtail- 
ment of fuel supplies for Pakistan and 
India which has resulted in various air 
services having to be abridged and the 
operation of a fourth direct air service 
by the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration from London to the Far East 
has had to be delayed owing to the 
fuel situation. The twice-weekly freight 
service of B.O.A.C. formerly operating 


between London and Singapore has also 
had to be stopped because of this de- 
velopment, but this service, which is 
felt to be essential in the interests of 
both importers in the Far East and 
exporters in Europe will be restarted as 
soon as the fuel supply situation eases. 
The fourth direct service to London will 
also be put into operation then. 


At present B.O.A.C. runs five services 
from Hongkong to London—three on 
the direct route via Bangkok and two 
on the alternative route via. Singapore 
and Colombo. When established, the 
fourth direct service would initially: 
terminate at Hongkong and the present 
three direct services would continue to 
serve both Hongkong and Tokyo. 


BANGKOK 
where charming Siamese 
where the jungle meets customs, glorious architec- 
the sea; a country of ture and ancient temples 
strange people and vast make an exotic setting for 
business potential. a wonderful vacation. 


BRITISH BORNEO 
“Land below the Wind” 


Business mixes 
well with pleasure, 
in South East Asia 
.... and CPA, the 
Orient’s local air- 
linc, serves those 
who seek both. 
In cuisine, speed, 
comfort, reliabi- 
lity, CPA offers 
first class Inter- 
national standards 
—with all the ad- 
vantages of local, 
on-the-spot 
‘management. 


CPA serves HONGKONG, BANGKOK, SAIGON, 
SINGAPORE, HAIPHONG, RANGOON, MANILA and 
‘BRITISH BORNEO—more International ports than any 

airline in South East Asia! ! 


Gencral Agents: BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE. Passage, call 56260, 30331 Freight, call 589 


MANILA 
Bustling capital of the 


SINGAPORE 
hub of the South Seas, 


Philippines, the most | 


ms 
sophisticated of all the pleasant Colonial life is 
great cities in the East. developed to the full. 


As the local airline _ 
of the Orient, | 
CPA dispenses 

with the. great 
administrative 
overheads that 
make high fares 
necessary—you 
fly cheaper with 
CPA, in the same 
luxury; inan 
atmosphere of 
friendly help and 
hospitality. 
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PORTS AND INLAND WATER TRANSPORT OF PAKISTAN 


At the time of establishment of Pakis- 
tan in August 1947, it had two major 
ports, viz. Karachi serving the Western 
Zone and Chittagong serving the Eastern 
Zone. To these two ports has now been 
added a third port, namely: CHALNA, in 
East Bengal. It is situated on the river 
Pussur near Chalna (Distr. Khulna) and 
is for the present an anchorage. 


Karachi Port 


Karachi, the capital of Pakistan, has 
a first-class port which is linked by a 
network of railways with its rich hinter- 
land. The port serves Western Pakistan 
embracing practically the whole of the 
Indus Valley comprising the Provinces 
of Sind, Punjab, Baluchistan, North 
Western Frontier Provinces, adjoining 


states and tribal areas, besides the land- 


locked areas of Afghanistan, Sinkiang and 
a part of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The port of Karachi has modern whar- 
ves equipped with modern handling gear 
including heavy lifting gear. Adequate 
facilities are available for loading, unload- 
ing and bunkering. There are two sets 
of ships wharves, the Keamari or East 
Wharves and.the West Wharves. The 
East Wharves comprise a continuous 
line of 17 berths each 350’ to 550’ in 
length and with depth alongside 27’ be- 
low detum. The berths are principally 
rail served and thus connected with hin- 
terland. On the western side there are 
only 4 berths. These are 575’ to 600’ in 
length with a depth alongside of 32 feet 
below detum. In addition there are about 
two dozen moorings in the sea. There are 
also Napier Boat Wharf and Juna Bunder 
about 1824 and 1235’ in length and hav- 
ing a depth alongside of 12’ and 8 respec- 
‘tively below detum which accommodate 
country craft, lighters etc. 

The total handling capacity of the port 
is about 12,000 tons per day or 4.5 mil- 
lion per annum. 

In order to increase the capacity of 
the Port still further by 35 to 50 per 
cent, the Karachi Port Trust have a 
scheme under consideration to undertake 
an improved layout of the 17 bertlis at 
the East Wharf which are constructed 
of wooden decking and need rebuilding. 

The chief exoprts are cotton, food- 
stuffs, hides and skins, oil seeds and 
wood; the imports are piecegoods, yarn, 
machinery, capital goods, sugar, coal, 
liquid fuel, petroleum etc. 

A lighthouse, 148 feet high, guards the 
entrance to the harbour at Manora Point. 

At present there is a small fishermen’s 
harbour at the Juna Bunder which is 
rather too small to cater to the needs of 
all the fishermen. The Government con- 
templates construction of an improved 
fishermen’s harbour, to be served by road 
and rail, and provided with a slipway, 
spaces for boat mooring, for drying nets, 
for a refrigeration plant, a canning plant 
and other equipments with which to de- 
velop it into a modern fishery harbour. 

There was no commercial dry dock in 
Pakistan for docking ships of the mer- 
chant navy or the larger ships of the 


Navy. The Karachi Port Trust will build: 


a commercial dry dock with the dimen- 


-a cost of about Rs. 1 crore. 


sions of 580’ x 75’234 at a cost of about 
1.12 crores of rupees. ‘This will obviate 
the necessity of sending Pakistani ships 
for docking to foreign ports. On the 
other hand, this dock will also provide 
facilities for foreign ships or ships of 
neighbouring countries visiting our 
waters, 


Port of Chittagong 

This Port was handed over to Pakis- 
tan in an undeveloped state with meagre 
facilities and dilapidated equipment 
which had borne the brunt of World War 
Il. At the time of the ‘Partition’ Chit- 
tagong had a jetty frontage of only 
about 2,300 ft. comprising 4 berths, 4l- 
51 ‘years old, capable of accommodating 
4 ships and handling about 5 lakh tons 
of cargo annually. The equipment which 
was 20-25 years old had almost outlived 
its utility. Consequently the Government 
had to plan the development of this port 
on a priority basis so that it could cater 
to the entire import and export require- 
ments of the Eastern Wing of Pakistan. 
Work on the development of the port 
started soon after the ‘Partition’ and the 
plans were divided into short-term and 
long-term ones. The short-term develop- 
ment plan has already been completed at 
The long- 
term plans which have been finalised are 
estimated to cost about 13 crores of 
rupees and are likely to be accomplished 
by 1953 when the port’s capacity will be 
3,960,000 tons per annum as against 500,- 
000 tons at the time of the partition. 


The chief exports are jute, tea and 
wax, while the chief imports are food- 
grains, salt, coal, sugar and cotton piece- 
goods. In the beginning the cargo clear- 
ing work at Chittagong bristled with 
difficulties due to inadequate port facili- 
ties by way of berths, godowns etc. and 
handling gear, but the difficulties have 
been largely overcome by the execution 
of short-term development plans. 
the Port can berth 15 ships at a time 


and its handling capacity has increased 


to over 20 lakh tons per annum. The ex- 
tension of the port facilities coupled with 


the introduction of the scheme whereby 


shipping was rationalised have eliminated 
delays to ships at Chittagong. Now ships 
can come to Chittagong without any 
restrictions and are received and berthed 
on the-principle of first come first served. 


Chalna Anchorage 

The Chalna “Anchorage received its 
first ship on 11 December 1950. Till the 
end of June 1951, 16 ships had visited the 
Anchorage and had lifted about 68,390 
tons of export jute besides imports to 
the tune of about 9,778 tons. 


Inland Water Transport 


There is practically no inland water 
transport in the Western Zone of the 
Dominion of Pakistan, but this form of 
transport plays a very important role in 
the economic life of the Eastern Zone 
which has navigable waterways stretch- 
ing over about 4,500 miles. The non- 
mechanically propelled country, craft car- 
ry about 12,500,000 tons of freight per 
annum, while mechanically propelled craft 


Now . 


carry 2,500,000 tons freight and 5,000,000 
passengers per annum. Certificated tech- 
nical personnel is employed on country 
crafts but the persons in charge of these 
crafts are experienced mechanics. As 
regards traffic by mechanically propelled 
craft it is practically the monopoly of 
the joint steamer companies which are 
one of the largest inland water transport 
concerns in the world and have been 
doing this business in the north-eastern 
portion of the Indo-Pakistan  sub-con- 
tinent for the last 100 years. The com- 
panies have their own organization for 
the selection of their technical personnel, 
but masters and engineers of all mechani- 
cally propelled crafts plying on inland 
waterways have to possess certificates of 
competency granted under the Inland 
Steam Vessels Act, 1947, 


An important development that has 
taken place in the inland water transport 
is the coming into existence of a Govern- 
ment owned flotilla which has been car- 
rying on an all-the-year-round _river- 
cum-sea service to and from Chittagong. 
Prior to that the inland water crafts of 
the steamer companies did not ply the 
stretch of the sea between Ilsaghat and 
Chittagong during rough weather which 
usually lasts from mid-November every 
year. Following the example of the Gov- 
ernment flotilla the joint steamship com- 
panies have ordered’ sea going barges, 
some of which will begin operation with- 
in a few months. This new development 
has contributed substantially to the com- 
munication facilities of the port of Chit- 
tagong and has supplemented the railway 
system in moving goods to and from the 
said port. 


THE SHANGHAI PAHANG 
RUBBER ESTATE, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies 
Ordinance, Hong Kong) 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirty-fourth Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Registered Office of the 
Company, 101/2 Edinburgh House, 
Queen’s Road Central, Hong Kong, 
on Friday, 26th. October 1951 at 
12.15 p.m. to adopt the Report and 
Account for the year ended 30th. 
June, 1951, to elect a Director, to 
elect Auditors and to transact any 
other ordinary business. 

_The Transfer Books and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 17th. to 26th. October 
1951, both cays inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 
Secretaries & General Managers. 


Hong Kong, 8rd. October, 1951. 
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SINGAPORE RE-EXPORT POLICY 


In formulating its re-export policy, 
the Singapore Government has to effect 
a compromise between the interests of 
the Malayan and British Borneo con- 
sumer and the interest of that traditional 
entrepot trade from which the Colony 
derives the major portion of its pros- 
perity. The difficulty of meeting these 
two requirements is, of course, only ap- 
parent in the case of essential commodi- 
ties which are in short supply. When 
commodities are in easy supply or are 
not essential, complete freedom to re- 
export is unlikely to have any ill-effects 
on the interests of the local consumer, 
writes the Economic Bulletin of the Gov- 
ernment of Singapore. 


In prartice it is possible to maintain 
a substantial re-export trade with our 
neighbouring entrepot markets (which 
include Indonesia, Siam, Burma and Indo- 
China) while giving first preference to 
our own internal needs. 

Most goods are imported freely from 
soft currency sources and, if they are 
essential and the supply from such 
sources is inadequate, permission is given 
to import from hard currency sources. 
This means that the supply of most es- 
sential goods is sufficient to meet tradi- 
tional entrepot requirements as well as 
those of the local market. When hard 
currency exchange is granted, it is, how- 
ever, necessary to prohibit the re-export 
_ of the commodity in question to destin- 
ations outside the neighbouring terri- 
tories. This means that trade in this 
continues with Indonesia, Siam, Burma 
and Indo-China. 


A few goods such as certain building 
materials, steel and tyres are in short 
supply throughout the world. In these 
cases it is necessary in the interest of 
the local markets to prohibit export to 
all destinations other than the British 
Borneo territories which are treated by 
the Singapore Government on substan- 
tially the same basis as the Federation 
of Malaya. 

Apart from these essential goods in 
short supply, there is a further category 
including frozen meat, sugar, and tin- 
plate, the import of which is subject to 
specific quotas, allocated to Singapore 
alone. The exvort of these commodities 
from Singapore is consequently totally 
prohibited. | 


Apart from these re-export controls 


which are necessary to safeguard the 


local supply position and the Colony’s 
entrepot trade, it has been necessary to 
introduce additional controls which are 
designed to prevent the movement of 
capital and to fulfil the policies of denial 
agreed by the United Nations. | 

In a world of shortages and fears of 
war, trade controls are inevitable, even 
in a Colony such as Singapore where 


‘trolled appear more 


the advantages of free trade are recog- 
nised by everyone as of vital importance 
to the local economy. It is, however, 
true that commodities which are con- 
in the limelight 
than those which are free, and it is too 
easy to forget that trade controls do in 
fact only concern a very small propor- 


tion of the business which is done. It 
will be the constant endeavour of the 
Singapore Government to foster the in- 
terest of its traditional entrepot con- 
nections, and the public may be assured 
that controls on re-exports will only be 
introduced when they are absolutely 
necessary to the welfare of the Colony. 


on Business or Pleasure? 
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It’s only a few restful hours 


by Flying Clipper’! 


® You fly swiftly and comfortably to Manila when you fly 
with the World’s Most Experienced Airline. Big, luxurious 
four-engine Clippers speed you on your way — you arrive 
rested and refreshed, ready for business or fun. 

Aboard the Clippers you relax in your big lounge chair 
seat. You enjoy Pan American’s delicious meals... have 
traditionally fine Clipper service. 


he Clippers take off twice a week for Manila. From 
there you can fly to the U.S.A. by Pan American “Strato” 
Clipper. For reservations, call your Travel Ageut or... 


Hong Kong Hotel,..Phones 31639, 31830 © 
Peninsula Hotel, Phones 57585, 57675, 57694 
Hong Kong 
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*7rade Mark, Pan American W orld Airways, Inc. 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 


Pas Aparican Weld Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liability 
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REPORTS FROM MALAYA « 


STARVATION AND DISSENSION IN 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Many Communist bandits have re- 
cently surrendered to the Police. These 
surrenders have brought more proof of 
the efficacy of the food control regula- 
tions introduced in June—known as 
“Operation Starvation”—and of the dis- 
sension within the Malayan Communist 
Party. The latter has been further 
substantiated by the execution by the 
Communists of a Malacca bandit leader, 
his wife and an associate on the grounds 
of their being “dangerous deviationists.”’ 


In Penang a bandit who went under- 
ground in ‘May 1948 surrendered because 
of constant police pressure and because 
he realised that there was no hope of 
carrying out the Communist programme. 
He said that there is much internal dis- 
trust among the M.C.P. organisation 
through mutual jealousy and _ because 
funds being collected from the masses 
are being misappropriated. A matter of 
hours after newspapers had carried news 
of his surrender a second bandit who 
had read the reports gave himself up to 
the Police. He confirmed all that the 
first bandit had said. - 


The Malacca communist leader was 
executed on the order of the Politburo 
of the M.C.P. in May. His execution 
along with that of his wife and a 
platoon commander was announced in a 
secret letter issued by the commiitee 
which controls the Malacea area. The 
_ letter also announced that “other deci- 
sions” had been taken about three other 
Malacca bandits who had _ renounced 
their membership of the Communist 
Party to follow their leader. 


Siew Lau was the name of the leader. 
He was an educated man and had been 
a school teacher. During the war he 
was one of the leaders of the Malayan 


Peoples’ Anti-Japanese Army _ and 
operated in Johore. His clash with the 
Central Executive Committee of the 


M.C.P. started in 1949 when, the unchal- 
lenged leader of the bandits in Malacca, 
he issued two booklets critical of 
_ M.C.P. leadership. He disobeyed orders 

from his superiors and refused to adhere 
to the campaign of identity card destruc- 
tion and rubber tree slashing as contrary 
to the interests of the people. In August 
1950, the C.E.G. issued instructions that 
Siew Lau was to be demoted and in the 
event of the merest suspicion of defec- 
tion he was to be destroyed without 
hesitation. 


The grounds for these instructions 
were because Siew Lau had insisted that 
the two years of struggle had been a 
failure and that the situation was hope- 
less. He had said that if the strugg'ie 
were continued all would be lost and he 
proposed stoppins the armed struggle 


and reverting to the former policy of - 


“peaceful struggle” 


by infiltration and 
propaganda. 


Having been denied his command he 
was expelled from the Communist Party, 
but allowed to live with his wife and his 
platoon commander follower under guard, 
Though under close supervision he wrote 


and managed to distribute a booklet 


highly critical of the M.C.P. policy to- 


wards Land Reform and send letters to 


comrades in which he declared that the 
mistaken policies of the M.C.P. were a 
much bigger matter than his personal 
fate and that the armed struggle did 
not have popular support. 


FEDERATION TO FLOAT $32 
MILLION LOAN 


The Government of the Federation is 
to make a local loan issue of $32,000,000. 
The proceeds of the issue will be used 
to finance commitments arising out of 
post-war rehabilitation and development. 
It opened for subscriptions on Septem- 
ber ist and is in the form of Registered 
Stock at $98 for $100 stock. It will carry 
3°4% interest payable half yearly in 
May and November. The interest will be 
paid subject to deduction for Income 
Tax. 


The Principal will be repaid at par 
not later than November 30, 1971, but 
the Government will have the option of 
redemption at par on or after December 
lst. 1961, on giving six months’ notice. 
Half yearly contributions at the rate of 
334% a year will be made to a Sinking 
Fund. These contributions will start in 
May, 1952, and will be sent to the Crown 
Agents for investment. 


The total estimated cost of the re- 
habilitation and development projects is 
$100,000,000. They include drainage and 
irrigation schemes, road construction, 
water and electricity supplies, railways, 
telecommunications, veterinary and 
housing programmes. 


About two-thirds of their cost has 
already been met from the proceeds of 
an issue made in London in 1949. This 
issue was for £8,050,000 three per cent 


stock at par redeemable in May, 1976, 


with option of redemption on or after 
May, 1974, 


MALAYA’S TRADE BALANCES 


Malaya had a favourable trade balance 
of $15,289,410 on July’s trading accounts. 
This was $112,.748,153 less than for the 
previous month, but just over $50,000,000 
more than for July, 1950. 


Malayan exports during the month 
totalled $408,128,658 and imports $392,- 
893,248. The totals for the first seven 
months of the year were exports, $3,863,- 
371,844 and imports, $2,867,366,773— 
leaving Malaya with a _ favourable 
balance of $996,005,111 on the present 
year. 


The United Kingdom ousted the United 
States as Malaya’s best customer during 
July taking goods valued at $94,134,756 


compared with the United States’ $86,- 
826,258. On the other hand Malaya im- 
ported to the value of $75,178,955 from 
the United Kingdom against $26, 760,466 
from the United States. _ 


Malaya’s biggest trading deficit dur- 
ing the month was with the Republic of 
Indonesia. Malaya imported for just 
over $111% million and exported to the 
value of $30 million. 


MALAYAN PORTS © 

The ports of Penang, Malacca, Port 
Swettenham, Telok Anson and Port 
Dickson handled 252,915 tons of cargo 
during July. 


Since the beginning of the year ves- | 


sels of over 75 tons net register either 
loaded or unloaded 1,678,242 tons at 


under handled 55,278 tons. 


TIN PRODUCTION 


The production of tin-in-concentrates | 


in the Federation during July was 4,907 
tons, bringing the total for the year to 
32,922 tons. - 


Stocks of tin metal and tin-in-concen- 
trates at the end of July were 7,678 tons. 

Production for the year is down by 
1,094 tons and stocks by 5,917 tons on 
the January-July period of 1950. 


3,320,000 FEDERAL CITIZENS 


Between July, 1949, and June, 1951, 
Certificates of Federal Citizenship were 
issued to 245,461 people—d5.881 to 
Malaysians; 222,485 to Chinese; 16,595 
to Indians, Pakistanis and Ceyionese; 
and 500 to others. These figures, how- 
ever, do not show the total number of 
Federal citizens. They relate only to 
people who must make application for 
a Certificate of Citizenship in order to 
become Federal Citizens. 


The ‘estimated number of veople in 
the three main communities who have 
become Federal Citizens by operation 
of the law are:— Malaysians, 2,500,000; 
Chinese, 350,000; and Indians, Pakistanis 
and Ceylonese, 225,000. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


_The Federation Government has reite- 
rated its statement that it has no inten- 


_ tion to make any changes or.to relax 


the present immigration policy regarding 


the entry of Chinese educational experts. 


and skilled labour. 


The latest statement was issued fol- 
lowing a Press report that the Malayan 


Immigration Authorities were amenable 


to the idea of relaxing the immigration 
law to allow special entry of Chinese 
educational experts and skilled labour 
from Hongkong and Communist China 


provided there were no security objec- 


tions. 
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MALAYA’S FOREIGN TRADE 
For the First Six Months of 1951 


_ The foreign trade of Malaya (Singapore 
€ the Federation of Malaya) for the first 
six months of 1951, according to Sgures 
issued by the Registrar of Malayan Statis- 
tics, showed a total value for merchandise 


Of M$5,929,487,948. Imports of merchan- 


dise amounted to $2,474,377,139 and ex- 
ports to $3,455,110,809, giving an export 
excess of $980,733,670. 
_ The monthly average for imports was 
$412.39 million and for exports $575.85 
m., compared with monthly averages over 
the 12 months of 1950 of $240.93 m. for 
impcrts and $328.8 m. for exports, and 
for 1949 of $153.35 m. and $138 99 m. for 
imports and exports respectively. 
Imports of bullion and specie (not in- 
cluded in the above figures) came to 
$64,440 and exports to $1,701,982 in the 
Six months. 


Imports of merchandise into Singapore 
zor Jan.-June totalled $1,928.4 million 
(1950 (year): $2,124.45 m,) and exports 
$2,329.9 million ($2,480.2 m,). Imports 
into the Federation were valued at $546,- 
01 m. ($766.68 m.) and exports at $1,125.2 
m. ($1,477.4 m.,). 


Trade by Countries 


The principal countries trading with 
Malaya in the first six months of 1951 
were: Indonesia first, with a total trade 
in merchandise of $1,101.54 million: the 
United Kingdom second with $926.63 
million; and the U.S.A. in the third 
place, as. compared with first last year, 
with a total of $823.64 million. Hongkong, 
with fourth place, fell from $382.97 m. 
in 1950 to $253 m. this year. 


The main items in Malaya’s trade with 
cscme of the countries concerned are given 


below .Values are in Malayan dollars 


(millions) and amounts in brackets show 

the figures for 1950 (12 months). Imports 

indicate imports into Malaya and exports 

refer to goods despatched abroad. 

(Details of trade in 1950 were given in 

a Review of June 7, 1951, Vol X, No. 
) 


_ United Kingdom—Total Trade $926.65 
m, (1950 (year): $1,052.71 m.). Imports 
$352.12 m. ($505.84 m.); exports $574.53 
m ($546.87 m ). Main Imports: Vehicles 
(inel. Locomotives, Ships & Aircraft) 
$56.37 m.; Drink, dutiable, & Tobacco 
$42.16; Food (other) & non-dutiable Drink 
$38.8; Cotton Yarn & Manufactures 
$42.83; Machinery $26.48; Miscellaneous 
Articles $24.31; Iron & Steel $21.11. Main 
Exports: Rubber $458.6h; Non-Ferrous 
gy $62.34; Seeds & Nuts for Oil, etc. 


Australia—Total $246.99 ($251.97). Im- 
ports $63.54 ($110.98); exports $183.45 
($140.99) Main Imports: Machinery 
$1.04; Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes $1.36; 
Leather $1.06. Main Exports: Rubber 
$126.76; Oils, Fats & Resins $32.16; Non- 
Ferrous Metals $12.89. 


North Borneo (incl. Labuan)—-Total 
$51 42 ($82.15). Imports $29.43 ($51.04), 
exports $21.99 ($31 11).. Main Imports: 
Rubber $24.2; Seeds & Nuts for Oil $3.07. 


Main Exports: Cotton Yarn & Manuf. 
$3.32; Textile Materials (other than Silk 
& Wool) $1.39; Animals, living, $3.33; 
Drink, dutiable, & Tobacco $2.94; Non- 
Ferrous Metals $1.32, 


Burma—Total $5& ($53.96). Imports 
$38.87 ($41.15); exports $19.13 ($12.81). 
Main Imports: Rice $5.98; Non-Ferrous 
Metalliferous Ores $5.53; Rubber $26.43. 
Main Exports: Seeds & Nuts for Oil $5.74; 
Oils, Fats & Resins $5.88; Cotton Yarn & 
Manuf, $3,15. 


Hoengkong—Total $253 ($309.50). Im- 
ports $70.38 ($106.44); exports $182.62 
($203.06). Main Imports: Apparel $23.87; 
Food & non-dutiable Drink $10.24. Main 
Exports: Rubber $139.95; Oils, Fats & 
Resins $14.69; Cotton Yarn & Manuf. 
$4.62; Cotton Textile Materials $4.37. 


India—Total $208.26 ($274.62). Imports 
$149.03 ($195.67); exports $59.23 ($75.95). 
Main Imports: Cotton Yarn & Manuf. 
$127.14. Main Exports: Rubber $16.78; 
Food & non-dutiable Drink $10.95; Grain 


Flour $7.14. 


Sarawak—Total $148.10 ($221.71) Im- 
ports $110.62 ($163.13); exports $37.49 
($58.58) Main Imports: Rubber $70.44; 
Oils & Fats $34.31; Food & non-dutiable 


Drink $3.08. Main Exports: Food & non- 


dutiable Drink $8.08; Cotton Yarn & 


Manuf, $4.76. 


China.—Total $165.85 ($219.73). Imports 
$66.35 ($95.72): exports $99.50 ($124.01). 
Main Imports: Food & non-dutiable Drink 
$29.03; Cotton Yarn & Manuf. $2.57; Cot- 
ton Textile Materials $2.05; Chemicals, 
Drugs, Dyes $5.14; Miscel. Manuf. Arti- 
cles $6.91; Seeds & Nuts for Oil $4.11; 
Miscel. Raw Materials $1.99. Main Ex- 
ports: Rubber $99.37. | 


Formosa—Total $14.12 ($28.20). Imports 
$11.76 ($27.34); exports $2.36 ($0.86). 
Main Import: Food & non-dutiable Drink 
$11.38. Main Export: Rubber $1.21. 


Indockina—Tctal $22.30 ($30.24). Im- 
ports $14.20 ($18.17): exports $8,1 ($12.- 
07). Main Impcrts: Rice $7.12; Food & 


- non-dutiable Drink $4.5. Main Exports: 


Oils, Fats & Resins $5.98; Food & non- 
dutiable Drink $1.07. 

Indenesia—Total $1101.54 ($1027.77). 
Imports $814.64 ($770.78); exports $286.9 
($256.99). “lain Imports: Rubber $610.76; 


Oils, Fats & Resins $110.96; Seeds & Nuts 


for Oil $32.58; Food & ncon-dutiable Drink 
$28.47, Main Exports: Cotton Yarn & 
Manuf. $101.79; Cotton Textile Materials 
$23.65; Food & ncn-dutiable Drink $62.89. 


Japan—Total $219.67 ($208 97) Imports 
$131.12 ($93.53); exports $88.55 ($115.44). 
Main Imports: Cotton Yarn & Manuf. 
$32.31; Cotton Textile Materials $41.29; 
Iron & Steel $16.96; Earthenware, Glass 
& Abrasives $10.58. Main Exports: Rub- 
ber $71.09; Iron Ore & Scrap $7.27; Non- 
Ferrous Metals $4.63, 


Thailand—Total $247.84 ($389.87). 
ports $205.42 ($317.29); 
($72.08). Main Imports: Rice $101.26; Non- 
Ferrous Met, Gres $34.03; Rubber $28.12 


Im- 


exports $42.42 . 


m.; Food & non-dutiable Drink $22.02 m. 
Main Exports: Oils, Fats & Resins $7.35 
m.; Food & non-dutiable Drink $6.67 m.; 
Cotton Yarn & Manuf. $5.8 m. 


U.S.A.—Total $823.64 ($1137.19). 
ports: $88.35 ($89.04); exports $735.29 
($1048.15) Main Imports: Food & non- 
dutiable Drink $16.97; Miscel Articles 
$9.86; Cotton Yarn & Manuf. $9.2 Main 
Exports: Rubber $702.05; Non-Ferrous 
Metals $25,55. 


Commodities 


Of the commodities dealt in ‘doe the 
first six months of 1951 Rubber took the 
principal place, as usual, with imports 
valued at $765.06 million and exports at 
$2376.71 m.; a monthly average for im- 
ports of $127.51 and for exports of $396.- 
62; compared with monthly averages of 
$51.50 and $204.54 for imports and ex- 
ports respectively in the year 1950. Food 
(other) & non-dutiable Drink was next 
with imports at $270.88 and exports at 
$140,09; Cotton Yarn & Manufactures 
came third with imports at $234.36 and 
exports at $131.62. 


Principal Malayan Imports & Exports 


For 1951 (Jan..June) 
(In Dollar Milliens) 
1951 1950 
Imports (6 er (12 
ES 765.06 618.05 
Food (other) & Non-Duti- 
Cotton Yarn & Manufac- 
Oils, Fats & Resins | 
Grain: & 154.57 266 .86 
Textile Materials (other 
than Silk & Wool) 91.32 89.88 
Miscel. Articles (Manu- 
15.23 99.88 


Cutlery, Hardware Instru- 
ments & Instruments 74.08 48.39 
Vehicles (incl. Locomo- 
tives, Ships & Aircraft) 72.19 77.45 
Iron & Steel 
Drink, Dutiable & Tobaeco 65.73 97 .00 
Seeds & Nuts for Oil, ete 49.70. 92.59 


Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes & 

Non- Metallif. Ores 

All Other Commodities .. 229.71 304.52 


Rubber 


Manuf. 
Food (other) & Non-dutiable ; 

Cotton Yarn & Munufactures 131.62 100.34 
Seeds & Nuts for Oil, ete. 113.80 190.45 


Oils, Fats & Resins (Manuf.) 104.23 181.92 


All Other Commodities .... 256.65 385.14 


Total Exports 


Monthly average 


HE 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 
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Singapore Fisheries News 


Market handlings of fresh fish showed 
a marked seasonal decrease during July, 
the average daily handlings being 29.3 
tons as compared with 32.5 tons in June, 
Nevertheless, the quantity handled was 
the highest for this month in the post- 
war period. Local production and im- 
ports from Johore showed a slight de- 
cline but were well above the average for 
the preceding three years. 

Imports from the east coast of Malaya 
rose to a record height following the 
continued employment of Colony licensed 
moro ami units in Trengganu and ad- 
jacent waters. 

Imports from Indonesia continued to 
decline and were the lowest in the post- 
war period in respect of both the Rhiouw 
Archipelago and Sumatra, 

- The first consignment of fish from 
Indonesia, exported to this Colony in ac- 
cordance with an agreement with the 
‘Indcnesian authorities arrived in the 
Fisheries Control Point on 16th August. 
This consignment, which amounted to 
over ten tons, was extremely welcome 
and it is hoped that the efficient working 
of the machinery that has been develop- 
ed for the marketing of this fish will 
lead to increased imports, in the future. 

The seasonal shortage of fish combined 
with the continued heavy demand for all 
grades of fresh fish led to a marked in- 
crease in retail prices during July, There 
is every reason to believe that this in- 
crease will be even more marked during 
August and it is clear that retail prices 
will not fall until production is increased 
_very considerably or the demand declines, 


Fisheries Loan Board 

A Fisheries Loan Board has been estab- 
lished to sanction and administer loans 
to local fishermen from the loan fund of 
$250,000 recently approved by the .Gov- 
ernment of this Colony. A fund to finance 
the introduction of improved or new 
fishing materials has now been provided 
and the first orders have been placed 
through local agents. Materials which 
will be introduced include fine sheet net- 
ting made to the specifications of local 
nets. Machine-made netting of this type 
is not available locally and hand-made 
nets are extremely costly, It is hoped 
that the cperation of this fund will sub- 
stantially reduce costs in respect of cer- 
tain gears. The operation of the fund 
will, however, be restricted to introduc- 
ing new materials and will not compete 
' with commercial organisations in respect 
of materials already available in Singa- 
pore. 


New Fisheries Rules 

The Fisheries Rules, 1924, have been 
replaced by new rules which came into 
force on the 10th August, 1951. This 
revised legislation includes an improved 
system of administering and _ licensing 
fishing stakes, and revises the fees char- 
geable for fishng licences and for the 
services provided to individual persons 
by the Fisheries Department. The in. 
crease in licence fees has been a*‘sessed 
with due regard to the productivity of 
the gear concerned and there has been 
no increase in the case of many of the 
smaller gears. 


- 


The Director many require that a 
recognisance be entered into as a con- 
dition to the issue of a fishing licence in 
order to ensure that the conditions of 
licensing are observed. This is particu- 
larly required to prevent the illegal cap- 
ture of fish by the use of explosives; for 


complaints regarding the dynamiting of 
fish have led to the closing of many areas. 
to vessels licensed in this Colony and it 
is hoped that strict control will lead to 
the re-opening of these grounds. 

The rules also include measures design- 
ed to clarify the conditions upon which 
fishing licenses are issued, provide for 
cockle cultivation and regularise the use 
of fish poisons in fish culture operations. 


THAILAND’S FOREIGN TRADE 


TRADE 


A. Port of Bangkok—Jan.-June 1951 
(Baht thousand) 


BY PORTS 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FROM THAILAND 
A. Rice Exports—Jan.-May 1951 


with confidence that they can now com- 
pete with foreign products, in price as 
well as in quality. It was only after the 
war that penicillin was introduced to 
Japan, and in a short elapse of time of 
six years the industry has made an 
amazing progress as indicated in the 
following statistics. | 


1950 1951 
January-June (In Metric Tons) 
1,244,806  1.444'905 1949 ¥ 1960 1951 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-May 
United Kingdom . 26,100 30,000 
cess of Imports .... 55,211 270,770 Hongkong ...... 53,585 191,415 43,281 
B. Total for Kingdom Jan./April 1951 313,734 88,181 107,578 
Malaya ........ 261,869 467,084 170.710 
Imports January-April N. Borneo & . : 
Port of Bangkok . 876,436 1,077,295 Sarawak ..... 24,878 $28,580 12,715. 
Total Imports 923,049 1,147,364 Netherlands 23,399 76,490 65,426. 
Exports : | | 134,750 90,138 59,625 
247,566 76,679 philippines 41,213 6,419 44,367 
Total Exports 1,123,598 1,660,827 Other Countries . 145,157 193,305 37,768: 
Grand Total Jan./April: 
923.049 1,147,364 1,215,853 1,489.130 715,382 
2,046.64 ,808, 
d 2.008 For Jan.-Dec. 1949 refer Review of Aug. 
Excess of Exports .... 200,549 513,463 1951 (Vol. XI No. 9, p. 27). 
B. Rubber Exports—Jan.-Apr. 1951 
(Unit: Thousand) 
To Sterling Group To US$ Group 
Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht Kgs Baht 
1056: 2,209 9.583 47,985 222,613 50,194 232,196 
2,209 9,583 110,489 847,361 112,698 856,944 
Tin Exports—Jan.-Apr. 1951 
(Unit: Thousand) 
To Sterling Group To US$ Group Total 
Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht 
$000 4.486 69,978 2,051 29,191 6,537 99,169 
Dee 5,798 122,923 2.113 37.533 7,911 160,456 
10,284 192,901 4,164 66,724 14,448 259,625 
290 7,756 578 19,519 868 27.275. 
144 25,265 98 2.923 841 28,188 
Japanese Industrial Progress 
Penicillin Industry | (in billion 
With its production estimated to Output Production Output 
‘ e 
exceed 12 trillion units in the 1951 pro- 0.048 Ave > 1.174: 160 
duction year, Japan’s venicillin industry 13.800 May 1,396 .100 
now stands next only to the U.S. and 143. 00 1'489 000 
Britain. The manufacturers declare 7,495 .500 


Especially noteworthy is the increase 


shown in the 1950 production year, when 
pe total output was advanced nearly 17 
times. 


Not only big makers such as Takeda. 


Nippon Kayaku, and Kyowa, but even 
the minor manufacturers have already 
passed the experimental stage of pro- 


As 


1951. 
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duction, big culture tanks, 10 tons to 40 
tons in size, being installed at their 
plants. Imcrease of output is accom- 
panied by increase of varietv — includ- 
ing even tablets and ointments for cuts 
and skin diseases. 

At first the prite was _ forbiddingly 
high and not all the people could afford 
for it. But now the price has come 
down and a bottle of oil-preserved pro- 
eaine products of 3 million units, for 
instance, is sold at Y700, while an im- 
ported one is priced $1.40 or so. Only 


several years ago one had to pay as high . 


as Y800 for lower grade _ product of 
100,000 units, which one can get now 
for Y60. 

Trade inquiries from overseas buyers 
have been coming in. Japanese penicil- 
lin has been appreciated in Korea after 
the outbreak of the hostilities there. 
Shipments were also made in quantity 
to India and Formosa. Export seems 
to have hit the ceiling after the brisk 
shipments during the period from last 
fall up to the spring of this year. Yet 
the Japanese manufacturers are not 
particularly discouraged, for they ap- 
parently count upon substantial demand 
at home, which is predicted to increase 
with the coming of the chilly season. 
As for export, they are planning to ship 
2 trillion units during the latter half 
of this year. 


High-Grade Asbestos 


The shortage of the non-combustible, 
non-conducting, and chemically resistant 
asbestos fabrics is being acutely felt in 
the metal and chemical industries. The 
pinch is particularly noticeable in the 
fine and long-fibered asbestos of the 
thigher grades (1st-3rd), and, to make 
the matter worse, the country’s : 41 
makers of asbestos products depend 
solely on importation for the supply of 
‘them. 

The consumption of this commodity 
has been accelerated by the increased 
production of the electrolysis curtain for 
chemical fertilizer industry, sheet-pack- 
ing, brake-lining, and _ boiler-covering, 
s0 much so that the stockpiles through- 
out the country will be reduced almost 
to nil in a few months. 

A chance of access to this mineral 
has now become slimmer’ than ever 
since the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce included them on the list of the 
OIT commodities last April. The goods 
imported and those contracted for pur- 
ehase during the first. half of 1951 
amounted only to 1,000 tons, against 
the requirement estimated for the year 
of 3,600 tons. 

With a view to improving the supply 
.of these finer asbestos, the makers con- 
‘cerned have sent their representatives 
to Canada and South Africa to purchase 
the mineral fibers directly from the 
‘mines there. Thev have also asked the 
government for help in furthering the 
importation through import financing. 
“Trade circles are of the opinion that the 
Japanese government. should try to ob- 
tain priority allocation of the asbestos 
‘from the OIT authorities. 


ing, tanning and colouring 


those of even less than 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN AUGUST 


The total volume of trade for August at 
$594.5 m. showed a decrease of 6.4% by 
value compared with the month of July. 
Imports at 
12.2%, whilst exports at $276.9 m, in- 
creased slightly by 1.4%. 

Figures for trade with China and Macao 
are shown in millions of dollars below, 
last month’s figures being given in brac- 
kets:— 


Imports Exports Total 
China, N. 16.8(26.2) 32.3( 26.9) 49.1( 53.1) 
China, M. 4.3( 3.9) 4.9( 4.7) ¢ 9.2( 8.6) 
(Excl. Formosa) 
China, S. 31.7(37.8) .65.0( 49.7) 96.7( 87.5) 
Formosa 2.7( 3.3) 10.1( 9.7) 12.8( 13.0) 
Macao 6.9( 7.3) 20.7( 18.4) 27.6( 25.7). 
Total:—  62.4(78.5) 133.0(109.4) 195.4(187.9) 


Import items from North China which 
showed large decreases were chemical 
elements and compounds: pharmaceutical 
products, down by $2.7 m.; and sheep’s 
and lambs’ wool, scoured, down by $2.4 
m, Exports to North China of chemical 
elements and compounds: pharmaceutical 
products increased from $4.6 m. to $7.4 
m.; sheep’s and lamks’ wool, scoured from 
$0.9 to $2.3 m.; and textile fabrics and 
small wares from $1.4 m. to $2.6 m. 
There were decreases in exports of dye- 
substances 


$317.6 m. were down by | 


(not including crude materials), down by 
$1.4 m. and a nil shipment of iron and 
steel was recorded, 


Imports of eggs in the shell from South 
China decreased by $1.5 m.; and white 
rice recorded a nil return as against $2.6 
m, Main items which showed increases 
in exports to South China were chemical 
elements and compounds; pharmaceutical 
products from $16.0 m, to $20.4 m); tex- 
tile fabrics and small wares from $1.0 m. 
to $5.7 m.; dyeing, tanning and colouring 
substances (not including crude mate- 
rials) from $6.0 m. to $8.1 m.; sesrrae bags 
from $1.3 m. to $3.1 m, 


Figures in millions of dollars for trade 
during August with specific localities of 
China or by specific routes are as follows 
Neon month’s figures are shown in brac 

ets) :— 


Imports Exports 
Shanghai (by rail) 1.9 (2.5) 14.5 (10.2) 
Shanghai (by sea) 4.4 (8.3) 3.8 ( 3.8) 
South China (by land) 4.3 (8.0) 33.6 (28.7) 


United Kingdom:—Trade with the Unit- 
ed Kingdom registered decreases both in 


imports and exports of $22.6 m, and $13.1 


m. respectively. Chief items responsible 
for the decrease in imports were machin- 
ery, apparatus and appliances, other than 


Imports of Asbestos of all grades (ist-7th) 
(in tons) 
Country 1949 1950 


Internal-Combustion Engines 


Supported by appreciable domestic 
demands, the internal-combustion en- 


gine makers are quickly winning back 


their prewar prestige. Even if not 
counting engines for ships and vehicles, 
a remarkable improvement can be seen 
in the production of gas engines in 
Japan of late. There is no longer that 
frantic buying which occurred imme- 
diately after the war, but the manufac- 
turers are still assured of the domestic 
demand for their products. Japanese 
farmers have to depend, more than ever, 
upon gas engines because of the chronic 
shortage of electric power. 

The manufacturers have 
creasing in number with converted ex- 
munitions makers joining them. They 
are turning out engines of many dif- 
ferent types, big and small, varying 
from those capable of developing 100 hp 
suitable for thermal power plants to 
majority, however, are comparatively 
small ones, especially designed for the 
use of farmers and civil engineers. Big 
engines driven by oil, such as heavy oil. 
gasoline, or kerosene are rarely used in 
Japanese plants, because coal is more 
easily available to them than liquid 
fuels. Production of small, economical 
engines is particularly well suited to 
Japan where most of manufacturers be- 
long to the so-called “small business 
circles.”’ 


been in- 


The 


The following figures of the number 
of engines manufactured illustrate their 
recovery in the course of six vears after 
the war. The figures, broken down by 
the kind of fuel used, do not include 
engines designed for vehicles, ships, and 
other similar means of land and sea 


transportation. 

Calendar Diesel Gasoline Kerosene TOTAL 
year Engines Engines Engines 
1945 2,134 2,077 2 215 6,426 
1946 2,897 722 7,688 11,307 
1947 5,795 1,305 11,783 18,883 
1948 9,267 6,524 36,260 52,051 
1949 12,463 17,643 80,263 110,369 
1950 9,335 13,930 72,733 95,998 


A sharp increase in the production of 
kerosene engines reflects increased de- 
mands arising from farmers. who now 
constitute the backbone of the buyers. 
Rural communities nowadays buy more 


‘gas engines than before, because many 


country people were initiated to the 
internal-combustion engines in the army 
or the navy during war-time. To 
satisfy their demand, manufacturers are 
trying to improve the efficiency of their 
engines by adding up the speed of re- 
volution. Already some 20 percent of 
the kerosene engines now on-the market 
are those capable of developing a speed 
of 800 to 2,000 revolutions per minute. 


Thanks to the active demand from 
overseas, the production of diesel en- 
gines has been advanced. India is one 
of the biggest customers for Japan. 
Also spurred by substantial demand 
from Southeast Asian markets, the 
production has been successfully raised 
three times higher than the prewar top 
level. Compared with diesel engines, 
kerosene and gasoline engines still lag 
behind in the production. 


» 
2 


* electrical down by $4.1 m.; 
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iron and steel 
down by $3.3 m.; chemical elements and 
compounds; pharmaceutical products 
down by $3.2 m.; vehicles and transport 
equipment down by $2.9 m,; rubber 
motor tyres down by $2.5 m.; electrical 
machinery, apparatus and _ appliances 
down by $2.1 m,; and manufactures of 
base metals down by $2.0 m. Exports of 
wool oil dropped by $4.6 m.; non-ferrous 
base metals by $2.3 m.; chemical elements 
and compounds; pharmaceutical products 
by $1.6 m.; and teaseed oil by $1.1 m. 


Australia:—Imports fell from $9.1 m, 
to $3.9 m.; wheat flour down by $2.5 m,; 
and chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products down by $1.1 m. 
being the chief items, Exports also show- 
ed a decrease of $3.1 m., the principal 
item being textile fabrics and small wares 
down by $1.4 m. 


British Malaya:—The rise in exports of 
$2.4 m. was mainly due to increases in 
exports of beet and cane sugar, refined; 
and clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; both of which were up by 
$1.9 m, On the other hand exports of 
vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly used 
for human consumption were down by 
$1.3 m, 


Pakistan:—The decrease in imports of 
$1.7 m. was mainly attributable to raw 
cotton which fell from $5.2 m, to $3.5 m. 
Exports also showed a reduction of $4.5 


m. with yarns and threads down by $3.4 
m. 


Burma:—Exports valued at $4.1 m.,, 
showed a decrease of over 40%; yarns and 


threads down by $3.4 m. being the chief 
cause, 


Belgium:—Imports of fertilizers fell 
from $3.2 m. to $1.0 m.; iron and steel 
from $6.2 m. to $4.5 m, 


France:—Imports of iron and _ steel 
dropped from $6.0 m. to $1.3-m., but 
chemical elements and compounds; phar- 
maceutical products were up from $1.2 m. 
to $2.5 m, 


French Indochina:—Imports valued at 
$5.7 m.; increased by over 100% mainly 
due to heavy imports of white rice. 


Italy:—Imports nearly trebled over last 
month to $20.6 m.; mainly due to increas- 
ed imports of textile fabrics, small wares; 
yarns and threads. 


Holland:—Exports declined by $1.2 m 
the principal item affected being wood oil 
which fell from $3.4 m. to a mere $416,000. 


Japan:—Decreases both in imports and 
exports were recorded. The fall in im- 
ports of $7.5 m, was mainly attributable 
to textile fabrics and small wares down 
by $4.7 m, and iron and steel down by 
$2.5 m. Exports fell by $3.5 m.; sugar 
preparations, not including chocolate con- 
fectionery down by $2.6 m. and ramie 


fibre down by $1.5 m. being the chief 
ilems, 


Indonesia:—The reduction in imports 
of $1.2 m. was mainly accounted for by 
decreases in imports of gas oil and fuel 
oil, Exports showed a rise of $14.6 m:; 


“textile fabrics and small wares up by $2.9 


Fexti yarns and threads up by $4.6 m.:; 
-'"m.; clothing and underwear of textile 


materials; up by $2.1 m.; manufactures of 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR AUGUST AND 
FOR THE FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1951 


Imports of merchandise into Hongkong during August, 1951 amounted to a 
declared value of $317,560,388 as compared with $295,981 525 in the month of 


August, 1950. The figures include Government 


sponsored cargoes, 


Exports of 


merchandise totalled $276,953,643 as compared with $348,438,615 in August, 1950. 


Imports during the first eight months of 1951 amounted to 


$3,272,507,592 as 


compared with $2,196,982,794 in the first eight months of 1950, Exports totalled 
$5,377 ,205,098 as compared with $2,063, 804,552. 
TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 

: FOR THE MONTHS OF AUGUST 1951 & 1950. 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Countries August August August August 
1951 1950 1951 1950 © 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ............ 45 463,361 27,990,903 16,468 824 12,658 872 
3,868,037 2,636,447 6,987 227 3,792,430 
277,511 110,207 207,793 1,206,302 
East Africa (Br.) ko 3,080,076 99 367 452, 421 837,351 
9,736,350 19,975,734 37 14, 781 49,392,771 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ 1,749,924 831, "602 794,299 2,011,096 
3,589,764 11,864,549 1,278,048 25,198,697 
1,890,332 1 230, 508 575,023 1,460,133 
West Africa (Br.) .......... — — 716,087 1,059,655 
West Indies (Br.) .......... 1,000 5,154 - 754,285 877,642 
Br, Commonwealth, Other .. 5,082,087 4,150,650 915,615 1,358,816 
9 466,564 1,499,737 314,549 624 842 
80,317 46,613 4,089 563 6,486,222 
Central America ............ 156,949 3,750,521 877,054 1,067,717 
16,821,940 22,579,742 32,328,663 45 801,750 
China, Middle (Excluding Formosa) 4,340 ,794 4,916,826 4,868 468 6,926,305 
China, 31 703, 997 42,231,233 64,972.103 . 39,418,679 
2: 696,325 6,477,360 10,100,660 19 352,259 
Czechoslovakia ............ 474,128 1,039,387 
987,927 310,201 93 430 232,106 
2,001,403 67,013 175,045, 739,517 
775,511 78,650 2,640 
9,037,013 2,884,292 2,165,234 1,472,668 
French Indo-China .......... 5,702,773 5,791,705 3,955,398 3,106,914 
17,035,297 2,962,255 1,594,588 3,327,984 
20,608,299 4,381,327 394,581 3,887 434 
COI 180,326 307,339 284 ,224 126,000 
6,883,625 10,063,840 20,689 13,435 428 
3,588,554 763,801 215,197 342,877 
_ 6,000 ~ 225,851 32,290 
635,868 928 667 4,061,015 10,132,351 
re 367,718 81,143 5,500 3,712 
Portuguese East Africa ..... 902,245 _ 45,637 125,621 
soutn American .......:....; 205,172 8,903 807 512 1,004 269 
134,023 21,557 — 65,400 
6,278 921 1 527,290 149,822 1,251,695 
14,799 684 15,651,425 5 938, ,684 18,445,816 
25,729 ,894 47,750,540 6 238,433 42 550,848 
All Other Countries ........ 1,117,487 4,643 449 2,485,644 3,103,710 
TREASURE 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ — — 76,500 39,780: 
China, Middle (excl, Formosa) — 28,000 — — 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE 317,560,388 295,981,525 276,953,643 348,438,615 
TOTAL TREASURE . 20,632 309,689 621,224 2,829 588 
317 581 020 296,291,214 227,574,867 351,268,203 
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TOTAL VA 
LUES 
FOR THE & EXPORTS BY COUNT! 
N. TO AUGUST 1951 
Countri IMP u 
Jan. ORTS 3 paperware m.; and paper 
- J EXPOR S Om, 
MERCHAN Jan.-Aug. J to $6.: ports jumped 
DISE 1951 an,-Aug. .3 m, out of from $3.0 m. 
,967 60, 9 70,495,919 the cnief ite $37.9 m, to 
t Africa (Br.) ......... + 2.628.530 12,299, 176,291 m.; tob wares d 
India 6: 496, 8 9,004 6 man acco down b own by 
489, 280 13 4 604 ,618 434 utacturea y $2. 5 ° 
North B 4, 370, 177 82, 170 237 20,685 394 ecrease, 
0383, 975 665 259, aca’ IMPORT & EXPORT CON 
South Afric ’ 8 8, 563 07 The tota TROL 
20,1 2,551,4 1 numbe 
West Africa (Br.) ......... 56,385,945 140 019 9,150 068 f import and export 
3,562,363 _ During the month there was a 
8 23°672,578 60, cases ot attempti re was a total of 
China Nort 7, "425, 771 7,143 353 arucies; arresis export prohioit 
China, Middle 239574355 4'898.066 18.707, 318 peg kre. ae in 34 causes 
33 32 317.146,2 of various ted to 
326,856) | 146,294 junks were oils conusca 
China, South 58812810 190) puct of ppecined 
Denmark 9. 1,322 185 814 011 75, 595 443) 230,064 999 Imperial es. 
Egypt 617,731 8665. 838,149 662 Cert Preference Certific: 
Finland 1093 6,556,574 48 cates i,012 sssenual tallea 2,526. 
any 92.935 9 743 28,8 ecemper. i since ine 
124. 842 :23,323,13 21,190,082 885 1y4 appucau In addi 
’ 5,849 299 ppucavions tion, a f 
Iraq 865,027 91 0 19,223 153 99 ret were urther 
16 ,087,410 16,453 455 usea, W canceiled 
947 892,439 PRI 
2774.57 19,219,169 ,004, 478 69 407,82 The general u 
15 0 66,418,746 ? 938 92 58 UuSt all ex vances in pric 
‘108100 17,057 132 ane porting countries 
Persia 0 4,515,604 388,296 
8.737797 9,4 982°797 482,530 MANUFACTURED S OF LOCAL 
699,272 41274614 45,207/625 UNDER IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 
,085,001 1,063 32 2,590 R THE M 
84°816, 19,407,228 18,435 EUROPE: 
U. S. R. 424 165,860 9 921, 109 1 093 
All Other C 166 47,881,312 0,655,588 18 093,440 
| ountries .. ,378,368 790. 179,728 '990 9,833,409 1,452,317 
TREASURE 17,428,094 68,795,868 
United Ki | 19,917,230 British 
4377 5,503,518 1 Union of South Afr 
U'S. 3,244,788 3,929,665 24,872 20,311 Ceylon 51510 
TOTAL TR CHANDISE 3, 272, 507 592° 3 ,700 53,500 British Comm. 2:6 : 
EASURE .... 3 258 828 2,196,982,794 3,377,263,0 13,333,856 Philippine 512, 
424,357 35,263 8,030 
265,260 Okinawa 64,940 
onesia ....... 98,874 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Last week was marked by the cele- 
bration on Oct. 1 of the second anniver- 
sary of the Central Peopie’s Govt. of 
China. Otherwise nothing transpired to 
disturb the march of events on the local 
commodity markets. With the exception 
of cotton yarn which for a change saw 
brisk trading on the part of dealers from 
Fakistan, Kurma and South Korea, the 
markets remained quiet, although Taiwan 
traders were still requiring a tew indus- 
trial chemicals. 

The metals market has been unable to 


recover trom the biow deait to it not only 


by the locai embargo upon the snipment 
ot strategic materiais into China, but also 
by the umiuted toreign excnange alloca- 
tions being made by the Soutn China:au- 
thorities. tie-up in foreign excnange 
applies where any items in trade with 
Cnina are concerned. Such intensive in- 
vestigation is made by the communists 
inte tie sources oi seii-provided toreign 
exchange that private merchants are de- 
terred Irom procuring it. 

The excessive 
ports into China over exports has led to 
the development of various joint trading 
organisations to supervise commercial re- 
lations between China and markets 
abroad. Hongkong merchants would be 
happier if as a result of this organisation 
the tlow of China produce to the local 
market could be stepped up. Imports 
into China represent a tie-up of capital 
jpat ‘will take many months to ease at 

e slow rate at which China produce is 
at present being released. 

Cvtion Yarn—Dealers from Pakistan, 
Burma and South Korea were active dur- 
ing the week purcnasing cotton yarn. 
Hongkong-made yarns were transacted at 
$1890/$1950 per bale for 20’s, while 10’s 
rose to $1380/$1390 per bale; Oct./Nov. 
forwards for 20’s were transacted at $1850 
per bale, later Oct. forwards rising to 
$1885 per bale. Indian yarns also gained: 
2U’s sold at $1760/$1790 per bale, and 32’s 
reached $2025/$2050 per bale. Egyptian 
yains were’ ciitered at $1750 per bale for 
20s Sept./Oct. forward and at $1680 per 
baie fur Oct./Nov. afloat forward. ltalian 
yarn 20’s was transacted at $1750 Oct. 
torward. 

Metals—The metals market continued 
auil, even Galvd. Iron Sheets subsiding 
into inactivity after last week’s briskness: 
3’ x 7 G3l was quoted at $32/$33 per 
sheet, but with low stocks transactions 
were light; G24 & G26 were offered at 
$2.40/$2.50 per lb. Mild Steel Round 
Bars, on the other hand, are encountering 
a pile-up in stocks with a correlative de- 
cline in prices: European 40’ 3” to 1” 
were offered by sellers at $54 per picul 
(133.3 lbs.), but failed to attract buyers; 
4”’ sold at $60 per picul in small transac- 
tions and 3” at $72; Japanese 20’ §” to 
1” fell to $50 and 14” & 14” were quoted 
nominally at $53 per picul. Mild Steel 
Plates showed a decline: 4’ x 8 4%” was 
offered by sellers at $108 per picul; 1/32” 
stood nominally at $185; 1/16” & 3/32” 
were quoted at $170 and $152 per picul 
respectively; 3/16” to #’ were offered at 
$103 per picul. Zinc Sheets were dull: 
European 3’ x 8’ G5 was quoted nominally 


preponderance of im- 


at $560 per picul and G6 at $550, but 
without attracting buyers. Charcoal 
Plates of Japanese origin aeclined at first, 
lacking buying support, but became ac- 
tive later when it was learned that foreign 
exchange was being allocated by the 
mainland authorities: 3’ x 6 G30 after 
declining to $170 per picul and Gé3l to 
$175 were resold at $180 and $182 per 
picul. The first consignment of Tinplate 
arrived from Japan; 20” x 28” was offered 
at $400/$390 per 200-lb. case, but failed 
to arouse interest; the British variety 
was quoted at $420/$395 per case. Tin- 
plate Waste, Waste, also declined: US 
18” x 24’ coked sold at $41U per 200 
lbs., while electrolytic tonnage packing 
fell to $440 per 200 lbs. Tinplate Waste 
Ends, 3’’-10’’ electrolytic, had sales at 
per 200 lbs. 
Industrial Chemicals—Dealers from Tai- 
wan were still in the market for indus- 
trial chemicals although not to any large 
extent. Soda Ash was quoted by sellers 


at $60 per bag of 60-kg., but purchasers 
held out for $55 and no sales were con- 
cluded. Sodium Hydrosulphite was in 
demand, transactions in the German pro- 
duct being ettected at $92U0/$940 per 60- 
kg. drum; the Dutch product was quoted 
nominally at $800 per 250-lb. drum. Ger- 
man Carbon Black sold at $1600/$1650 
per 1454-lb. case, while the Japanese pro- 
duct in 80-kg. case was quoted nominally 
at $17.80 per lb. Lithopone changed 
hands at the lower price of-$1.05 per Ib. 
Quebracho Extract Crown brand was 
quoted by sellers at $1.85/$1.82 per Ib., 
with few transactions. German Petrola- 
tum Amber sold at $1.20/$1.16 per lb., 
the Dutch product. was quoted nominally 
at $1.30 per lb., while US Petrolatum 
White sold at $1.78/$1.80 per lb. , 
Paper—The paper market was inactive, 
with buyers to a large extent absent. 
Such transactions as took place showed 
buyers and seliers almost invariably at 
variance. Swedish MG Cap, white, 173 


dps. 25 x 44 was sold in smail quantities 


at $20.80 per ream, while the Norwegian 
make rose to $22 per ream. White Mani- 


- 


ITS 


195] 


| ‘fold 16 ey 22 x 34, Norwegian, was trans- 


acted at $24 per ream; the Swedish make 
rose’ to $36/$37 per ream; Czech and Ger- 


man makes were quoted at $34. 50 per 
ream. MG Pure Sulphite was in demand 


by Taiwan dealers: 20 grs. 30 x 40 rose 
to $27 per ream, Oct. forwards were 
offered at $26 per ream. Woodfree Print- 
ing, Swedish 80 lbs. 31 x 42 had sales 
at $1.75 per lb. and the Norwegian make 
rose to $1.79 per lb. Sellers lowered their 
quotations for Newsprint in reel, but buy- 
ers were not interested: Norwegian and 
Swedish near forwards sold at 98/99 cents 
per lb. and at $1.02/$1.03 for large quanti- 
ties. Bond, White, 22 x 34, 32 lbs., lacked 
sales: 
marked had some small transactions at 
$48.30 per ream, while the watermarked 
variety was offered at $50.50/$51 per 
ream. 


Cement—Green Island cement was in 
demand for shipment to Macao. No great 


‘sales, however, were made by local deal- 


ers: Emerald brand sold at $10 per 112-Ib. 
bag (official price $9.30); Emeralcrete 
Rapid Hardening sold at $11.50 per 112- 
lb. bag (off.p. $10.30); Snowcrete (Green 
Island) was offered by sellers at $20 per 
l-cwt. bag (o.p. $18) and at $70 per 375-lb. 
drum (o.p. $66). Danish Bate brand. 
White Cement sold at $17.20 per 1-cwt. 
bag the export price being $295 per ton 
c.if. Haiphong Portland cement in 94-lb. 
bag was offered at $8.10 per bag. Japan- 
ese cement in l-cwt. bag sold at $9.50 


and the 100-lb: bag at $8.70. 


China Produce—Sales of Woodoil (Tung 
Oil) were effected to Australian exporters 


at the rate of £300 per long ton c. & f.}. 
‘the European offer was at £275 per long 


ton for Woodoil in bulk and £290 for 
shipment in drums. On the local market 
refined quality in bulk sold at $255 per 
picul: (133.3 lIbs.). Other vegetable oils 
were quiet. Aniseed Oil sold at $980 per 


‘picul f.o.b., while unprocessed. quality was 


quoted nominally at $960. Teaseed Oil 
was reduced to $205 per picul. Cassia 
Oil stood at $1850 per picul, with export 
qual. at $1950 per picul f.o.b. Rapeseed 
Oil and Soyabean Oil were offered at 
$190 and $175 per picul respectively. 
Cassia Lignea was quiet, with prices 
unchanged: West River ist qual. 1-cwt. 
bale was quoted nominally at $93 per 


-picul and the 80-Ib. bale at $90 per picul 


f.o.b. Hunan White Ramie was quoted 
at $305 per picul and 2nd qual. at $295 
per picul. 


COMMERCIAL ITEMS 


U.N. Regional Conference on Trade 
Promotion 


A Regional tanteraabe on Trade Pro- 
moticn under the auspices of the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (E.C.A.F.E:) opened in Singa- 
pore on October 9. The conference has 
been organised for the purpose of ori- 
ginating discussion, not only by govern- 
ment officials of the nations concerned 
but also by representatives of business 
interests, of methods likely to bring about 
the expansion and intensification of the 
trade cf the region, which includes Pakis- 
tan on the west, the Philippines on the 
east, Indonesia in the south ‘alan Korea in 
the north. 


Swedish good quality unwater- | 


‘held next year May 5-16 at 
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Meetings will be informative rather 
than formal and no voting will take 
place. Conclusions will, however, be 
reached which will be recommended to 
the governments concerned for considera- 
tion. The most pressing problem before 
the conference will be the more effective 


utilisation of available resources against 


the background of the needs of growing 
populations, 


The British Commonwealth and Empire. 


is well represented, delegations having 
been sent from Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
the Federation of Malaya and Singapore, 
North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak and 
Hongkong. 


This conference at Singapore fits into 
a series of which the Colombo Plan ini- 
tiated by the British Commonwealth was 


_ the first. It follows a conference held in 


London last month by Commonwealth 
ministers for the discussion of how to in- 
crease the production of raw materials 
and supplies in the Dominions and Colo- 
nies by economic means and_ suitable 
incentives. 


British Industries Fair 


At the British Industries Fair to be 
Olympia, 
London, a new feature of the Printing 
Machinery Section will be a composite 
exhibit of printing inks organised by the 
British Printing Ink Association. 


In last year’s B.I.F. the Printing Ma- 
chinery Section became a popular centre 
of interest for buyers from the Common- 
wealth and other countries. With the 
advent of the printing inks trade this 
year, it is hoped that the 1952 display 
will maintain the prestige of the industry 
throughout the world. 


Japan-China Export Regulations 


New regulations have heen published 
by the Japanese’ Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry under date of Sept. 21 
governing exports to communist China. 


-* These are based upon a S.C.A.P. memo- 


randum deccntrolling exports of cotton 


rayon and staple fibre and yarns except’ 


coticn tyre cord, parachute and balloon 
materials® viscose rayon tyre cord and 
cotton sail cloth to China. | 


Upon application, Japanese merchants 
may now sell these items to China against 
the recently authorised imports from that 
country of 38,500 tons cf coal, 3500 tons 
of salt and 1500 tcns cf tallow on an 
escrow barter basis. 


In regard to exports to Hongkong, the 


new regulaticns have done away with the. 


emergency item import permits formerly 
procured from the Hongkong Government 
and the buyers’ letters cf guarantee that 
were required. 


No cotton yarn and cloth imports are 
admitted, whether payment is made in 
dollars or pound sterling. 


Direct exports of chemicals and textiles 
are permitted if paid in dollars, but if 
payment is in pound sterling an official 
investigation will be made inte the case. 


The Ministry, however, has pointed out — 


that this does not mean the immediate 


.resumption of full trading with China. 


Japan will be under the obligation to co- 


operate with the United Nations in pro 


hibiting exports of strategic materials to 
communist areas. Cotton cloth and raw 
cotton come under this prohibition, which 


will restrain Japanese merchants from > 


exporting 
areas. 


such items freely to these 


Japanese Shipping Service to Korea 


The U.N. Command Transportation 
Section has announced that as from Oct. 
1 commercial shipping between Japan 
and Korea, halted since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, will be resumed. 
Until further notice, Korean port calls 
will be limited to Pusan and one arrival 
per week at that port, regardless of the 
number of shipping lines participating. 


Rice Experts from Burma 


‘Following the example of the Thai 
Govt., the Burmese authorities have pro- 
hibited the export of rice and other grains 
by private merchants. The Burmese rice 
crop this year is estimated at only two6- 
thirds of the Thai crop, The quantity for 
export is set at around 800,000 tons of 
which 60,000 tons is allocated to foreign 
governments; the balance of 200,000 tons 
has already been exported by private 
concerns. 
necessary to enable the Burmese Govt. 
to fulfil its obligations. 


Thai Rice 


According to a survey by the US Dept. 
of Agriculture of rice production in the 
Far East, Thailand by 1949 had become 
the world’s largest rice exporter, Thai 
official statistics estimate rough rice pro- 
duction in 1950-51 at 6,634,000 short tons 
(13,267,000 lbs.) compared with 7,368,000 
tons (14,735,000 lbs.) last year and a pre- 
war average (1935-36 to 1939-40) of 4,784,- 
000 tons (9,568,000 lbs.); 11,663,090 acres 
were harvested in 1950-51 compared with 
the prewar average of 7,088,000 acres; the 
yield per acre was 1,138,000 lbs. compared 
with about 1,250,000 lbs. prewar average. 


Government contracts concluded as of 
May 16, 1951, commit Thailand to deliver 
about 1,400,009 short tons of milled rice 
this year. The largest contracts are with 
Malaya, Japan, Hongkong, and Indonesia. 
Commitments to India call for 331,000 
short tons compared with less than 100,000 
short tons in 1950. Private sources pre- 
dict that 1951 exports will total this year 
approximately 1,500,000 short tons, about 
the same as the 1950 exports of 1,635,000 
tons. In addition to India’s contract, 
Malaya, Singapore, Hongkong, 
Borneo and the British Pacific Islands 
contracted with Thailand for a total of 
458,000 short tons: Japan for 355,000 tons; 
the Philippines for 110,000 tons; Indonesia 
for 88,000 tons; Europe, East Africa and 
South America for a total of 55,000 tons. 


FRENCH TRADE INQUIRY 


The following firm in Marseille is desirous of 
contacting Hongkong Importers of French goods 
in general, including Industrial Chemicais and 
eventually Metal Products :— 


F, CAUTELLIER. Commercial Represenatives— 
Comniission Ace shee 28, Rue Barthelemy. MAR- 
SEHILLE, France. Cable Address: Nicolajou 
Codes: Bentley’s. A.B.C. 5th & 6th Editions, 
Bankers: Banque Franco Chinoise, 24. rue 
Grignan, Marseille. 


The prohibition is therefore . 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


OUTLOOK FOR STERLING 
(From Gunter Reimann, New York) 


We do not share the alarming views 
of some financial circles who seriously 
believe that British sterling will be de- 
valued in the near furture. Even after the 
October elections it is most unlikely that 
the raic will be changed, 


The outcome of elections in Britain may 
easily lead to false conclusions, In case 
of a Conservative victory, British ster- 
ling will not be stronger than if there 
were a Labor victory. We may have more 
inflationary trends during the first few 
months after elections under a Conserva- 
tive government than under a Labor 
government, On the other hand, specula- 
tive outflow o1 sterling funds may be 
greater in case of a Labor victory than 
ctherwise, Both factors have to be con- 
sidered. The final result will probably 
be a continuous weakness of sterling. This 
will be reflected mainly on free markets, 

After elections, important revisions of 
British foreign exchange policies will 
probably take place, not through devalua- 
tion but through a change of regulations 
and policies. It is conceivable that British 
foreign traders will be able to take ad- 
vantage ot “cheap” sterling in many 
commercial transactions which they can- 
not do now because of unfavorable rates 
and prices. 


The first ambiguous rumors of devalua- 
tion of sterling started criginally as the 
result of remarks: made by circles in 
Europe especially interested in new de- 
finite commitments of Washington for 
large scale dollar aid, also on interna- 
tional commodity markets, In Singapore 
devaluation was predicted almost as a 
certainty for one of these weekends, The 
first hints that devaluaiion may be con- 
Sidered were taken up by brokers and 
other financial interests and immediately 
had a snowballing effect, 


Those who are interested in sterling 
transactions should consider the follow- 
ing pcsints: (1) It is not advisable to 
postpone purchase of sterling exchange 
needed for commercial transactions in 
the hope of later devaluation, or in the 
expectation that it will be possible to 
purchasce sterling excharge at lower rates 
later. Speculative engagements in £ 
futures will probably be disappointing. 


(2) Free market rates for various kinds 
of commercial and residential sterling 
however, remain weak, (3) Re- 


Sidential ste ling which i: cheaper than 
T.A.£ is profitably used in international 
commodity transactions through trans- 
shipment. The use of cheap £ in com- 
_modity transactions may widen as the 
result of new policies of the’ British 
fereign exchange authorities, They will 
promote exports of otherwise non-com- 
petitive sterling commodities by tolerat- 
ing or permitting the use of “cheap £” 
for such exports, 


HGNGKONG CLEARINGS 


Hongkong bankers’ clearing house total 
amount for September was $1,381,777,281, 
a drop compared to previous months. 


Clearing totals in the preceding four 
months (August-May) were resp. $1609 
millions, 1454 m, 1467 m. and 1562 m., 


The Sept. total reflects decreased trade 
of the colony which resulted from stricter 
application of restrictions of exports to 
China and a more developed system of 
these restrictions following the commun- 
ist Chinese army’s intervention in Korea 
and the subsequent action taken by the 
US to deprive Peking of industrial and 
raw material supplies from the democra- 
tic countries. The drop in the clearing 
amount would have been more conspicu- 
ous but for the very considerable rise in 
the share market turnover. In recent 
weeks, as the share market reported, 
there have been record sales and these 
have influenced the clearing total, Then 


there has also been a strong revival in 


estate transactions with more people 
taking an interest in purchasing land and 
houses and erecting new buildings both 
in town and in the rural or suburban 
districts. 


HONGKONG BANKNOTES 


At the end of August the banknote cir- 
culation here amounted to a total of 
$803,646,151. The Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp. accounted for $755,876,770 
the Chartered Bank for $43,807,156 a 
the Mercantile Bank for $3 962).225, 


For some time the note circulation has 
remained stable, around the $800 m, level. 


The reflux of notes held in Kwangtung — 


and other parts of South China has come 
to an end but there are still believed 
hoearded several millions of local currency 
in private homes in communist China. A 
small amount of Iccal notes are held in 
Taiwan both for trading and hoarding 
purposes. Macao derives practically all 
its currency required for trade with 
China, Hongkong and other parts of the 
world from this colony, the Macao cur- 
rency issue amounting only to about 25 
million patacas (officially at par with 


HK$). 

HONGKONG EXCHANGE &e 
GOLD MARKETS 
Review for the week October 1-6:— 


GOLD:—Highest & lowest rates per .945 
fine tael $340{3—329, equiv. to .99 fine tael 
and oz rates of $357.10—344.66 and 


_ $296.76—286.42. Day-to-day high and low 


rates: $336—331; 3354—329; 3393—334); 
340Z—236}; 3403—3372; 338—3363. Week’s 
opening 334, closing 337. Macao and 
Canton .99 fine tael rates 
and $352—340, 


Crosses US$1.85—42.25; contracts con- 
cluded in Macao, for 56, 000 ozs, cif 41.90— 
42}. 


Market was first impressed by IMF 
permission to members to sell newly 
mined gold at free market prices and re. 
acted bearish but TT New York strength 
checked drop and carried rate to new 
record level. Lower world market prices 
should in due course affect local quota- 
tions but the principal factor is the US$ 
rate. Its strength which must be 
expected to last for some time will main- 


- quirements. 


tain gold price around HK$ equivalent of’ 


US$ 40-41 per oz. 


Hongkong Govt. it is hoped, will con- 
sider its gold embargo policy and permit 
‘rationed’ bullion supplies for local re- 
This should, if the Govt. 
here can improve the position as indicat- 
ed, lead to a reduction of imports into 
Macao in which colony the few indivi- 
duals who have derived enormous profits. 
from controlling the bullion trade may 
tnen have to look to other ‘businesses’ as: 
indeed they have already done by ‘facili- 
tating’ trade with communist China. 


Interest hedgers obtained $1.80 per 10 
taels; the rate was in favor of buyers 
which shows that trading stock is small. 
Tradings: 223000 taels (daily average 
37,160). Positions averaged 103,500. Cash 
bars: 24,500 taels of which 10.670 officially 
listed, Exports: 16,400, consigned to Bang- 
kok 9500, and to Singapore 6900. Differ- 
ences for .99 fine bars $16.90—17.30 per 
taeL Imports from Macao 13,000 taels. 


US$:—Highest & lowest rates for US 
notes 700—680, DD 7003}—681, TT 703—683. 
Crossrates US$ 2.276—2.342 (a discount 
of official cross of 16.3% to 183%). Day- 
to-day TT rate: 690—683: 694—682; 700— 
695; 7083—697; 702—698; 7013—698. Sales: 
US$ 23 millions in TT sector, 620,000 in 
DD, 970,000 in notes, a sisious of US$ 
3 840,000. 


Apart from sterling weakness in over- 
seas free markets the local market has 
been suffering for many weeks now from 
US$ shortage and this has additionally 
affected the rate. Psychologically there 
is no reason to disgorge US funds as long 
as the position of sterling is uncertain. 
If there is to be another sterling devalua- 
tion the free markets have already dis- 
counted it as crossrates are everywhere 
below 2.50, and here were last last week 
even below 2.30. Purely local conditions: 
have exaggerated the strength of US$. 
especially the heavy demand by gold and 
merchandise importers. Communist Chin- 
ece financial agents were buying as their 
US$ funds had petered out and earnings. 
from, Chinese exports declined greatly. 
The market here was fortunate in attract- 
ing sellers from Bangkok and some from 


Manila, and then there was profit-taking | 


of the lucky US$ haussiers. But any 
amount offered was snapped up and short- 
age was daily increasing. 


Overseas Chinese remittances which 
formerly supplied the market with large 
amounts particularly during the various. 
holiday periods have this year dropped so 
much so that one is led to believed that 
there is a political motive of the Chinese 
abroad viz. to stop investing in their home 
towns and districts and only send such 
amounts as are really required for the 
upkeep of their relatives. 


Exchange brokers estimate that current 
floating US$ funds, for sale to merchants, 
dco nct exceed 2 ’ million. Only if the 
market is better supplied can the rate, 
at present at record level, be subdued. 


SILVER:—Rates per tael $6.30—6.38, 
dollar coin 4.04—4.09, small coin 3.04— 
3.13. Sales: 6000 taels, 12,000 dollars, 
10,0000 small coins. The New York slash 


= 

| 
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from 90.16 to 84.75 cts, caused local de- 
cline but as stock is very small and trad- 
ing neglected reaction was hardly felt. 
Local market has become of importance 
only to ornamental trade; exports are 
getting ever more uninteresting. 


BANKNOTES & DD:—Quotations in 
HK$ per one currency unit: London 15.76 
—15.90, Australia. 12.64—12.70, N. Zea- 
land 14. 20, S. Africa 15.60, India 1.14, 
Ceylon 98, Malaya 1. 80—1. 813, Canada 
6.43—6 . 53, Manila 2.29—2. 32) Macao 1.21 
—1.24, Bangkok 2, Saigon .1375—.144, 
Jakarta oo—.34, Tokyo per 10,000 $169 
—173, DD Singapore 1.85—1.86, Bangkok 

.302—.303, Manila 2.26—2.28, with sales 
M$ 13 m., "4 m. baht, 150,000 pesos. Dull 
market. Reduced ‘sales. 
strength of Yen. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE: OFFICIAL 
AND FREE MARKET 


In recent weeks, more under pressure 
of adverse politica i and military (Korea) 
developments than purely commercial & 
financial ones, the People’s Bank yuan 
(PBY) has slipped on the free market of 
Hcongkong—a true barometer of the real 
value of a currency both in terms of 
sterling and US$: The people in China’s 
principal trading cities have shown less 
faith in the stability of the PBY in spite 
of rigorous measures taken by the finan- 


cial and the security authorities of the 
People’s Govt. to suppress black market 


dealings and otherwise to restrict the use 
of funds in the hands of the merchants 
and all other persons. In many cities, 
nctwithstanding the efforts of the com- 
munist authorities which are usually ac- 
companied by brutal treatment meted out 
to offenders and suspects alike, black 
markets continue to do a good business 
and volume of trading has_ recently 
markedly increased as the depreciation 
of the PBY progressed. The illicit gold 
markets of Canton and Shanghai, and to 

a lesser extent Amoy, Swatow, Tientsin, 
have not been discouraged, except for 
short intervals, to transact business and 
in recent months both the turnover and 
quotations have gone up (quotations, of 
course, under the impact of developments 
in Hongkong and elsewhere in the world 
where US$ showed increasing strength 
vis-a-vis unofficial sterling). 


The Canton gold exchange quotes gold 


in line with Macao with which colony 


there is continuous though illicit radio 
communication; Canton prices influence 
prices elsewhere in China. As the Hong- 
kong market where bullion prices for 
the whole Far East are directed moves 
up and down so does Canton—and to 


make sure that prices do not differ large- 


ly quotations in Canton are made, now 
as before in the Kuomintang days, in 
HK$ and not in PBY. Shanghai quotes 
in terms of US$—prices being daily given 
both in PBY and US$. The market up in 
the north moves primarily under the in- 
fiyvence of local demand and supply but 
the vagaries of IT New York and bullion 
in Hongkong is the guiding factor. There 
is daily quoted a transfer rate for gold 
bars and US$ (in notes and TT) which 
both in Hongkong and in Shanghai is, 
after radio contacts have been made via 


unlicensed stations by a host of brokers 
of rather their radio opérators, influenced 
by inter-city demand and supply: 


Last week, for instance, the transfer or 


remittance rate for US$100 paid in 
Shanghai was only US$844—85 in Hong- 
kong, and for 100 ozs of gold deposited 
in Shanghai, for either sending to Hong- 
kong or otherwise for payment to a 
Hongkong addressee, the local rate was 
only 834—85 ozs, This difference, among 
others, shows that there is strong demand 
for funds in form of gold and US$ in 
Hongkong, that there is capital flight 
from China still continuing, As amounts 
transacted in recent months have been 
moderate the capital flight has not seem- 
ed to bother the communist authorities. 
Now they have however, under the im- 
pact of PBY depreciation, paid more at- 
tention to this development and are an- 
xious to stop this illicit business., Gold 
and US$ transfer rates with other cities, 
e.g. Tientsin, Amoy, are regularly quoted 
here but sales are small though over a 
period they constitute considerable value. 


The transfer in terms of gold and US$ 
has provided for many overseas Chinese 
and local Chinese who have friends and 
relatives in China whom they have or 
wish to support a good opportunity to 
avail themselves of the more favorable 
black market rates. Especially recently 
there has been a considerable apprecia- 
tion of foreign exchange in China’s black 
markets, equal to Hongkong free market 
quotations, but often outpacing them, and 
this has stimulated biack market ex- 
change and bullion business in Canton, 
Shanghai etc. 


- The official exchange rates in Peking 
today are unrealistic and the fixing of 


new rates should be expected as the de- 
preciation of the PBY now amounts, in 
terms of HK$, to 22%. Against the official 
TT New York rate in Peking the free 
market is about 56% higher, Official rates 
at present are as follows (in PBY per one 
foreign currency unit):— London 62.970 
bank’s selling, 62,350 buying rate; New 
York 22,490—22, 270: US notes 20,240—20,- 
040; Hongkong '3920—3880: HK notes 3530 
—3490. Crossrates are like the official 
crosses in London and New York, viz. 
US$2. 80° per £; and HK$ 573.8 per US$100. 


The official banknote rates are particu- 
larly unrealistic and intended to victimise 
holders; the People’s Bank paying 10% 
less for notes than for drafts or funds 
abroad, A Chinese in Canton would ob- 
tain per HK$ 1 only PBY 3490 if going 
to the People’s Bank (or an authorised 
exchange agent) while in Hongkong he 
obtained last week PBY 4424, that is 
263% more. On the Canton black market 
he would have obtained some 30% more. 
The official rate, middle, is PBY 3900 
per HK$ while Hongkong last week quot- 
ed 5000 (or HK$ 256.4 per one million 
PBY officially against Hongkong free 
market HK$ 200)—the depreciation 
amounted to 22%. Peking quotes New 
York officially 22,380 mean rate while in 
Hongkong one US$ would bring about 
PBY 35,000 on the basis of current free 
market TT New York rates; thus the 


US$ in Hongkong is quoted about 56% 


higher than officially in China. But in 
Shanghai US notes have recently brought 
to oa considerably more than PBY 
35 


. Business in PBY in the local free mar- 
ket is small but that is the fault of de- 
clining trade with China during the sum- 
mer when trade controls have been 
gradually sharpened and communist 
China has increasingly been prevented 
from buying strategic materials through 


: Hongkong. Local sales of PBY in notes, 


in DD Canton and DD Amoy were res- 
pectively, in September, 465 millions, 785 
m. and 325 m. a total of 2075 m. In August 
the tcetals were resp.: 670 millions, 1680 
m, and 1155 m. a total of 3505 m, For the 


2 months of August and September total 


sales in PBY notes, DD Canton and Amoy 
were 5580 millions, 


Last week’s sales were for notes 95 
milion, at rates HK$ 230—226 per one 


3 million PBY. for DD Canton 170 millions 


at rates $205—200, and for DD Amoy 210 
millions at rates $200—196. Other trans- 


fers are taking place such as remittances 


with Swatow and other southern cities. 


Then there are remittances with Canton . 


quoted and transacted in HK$; last week’s 
sales were $30,000 at rate $90—95 here 
per 100 in Canton. Further, there are 


transfers of US$ to Amoy quoted in HK$ 


per US$; last week’s rates were HK$ 6.20 
—§.22 per US$ 1 (while on the local US$ 
market the rate for TT New York rose 


to over $7). 


The lowest rates for PBY have now 
been quoted here and the trend is still 
downward. Financial circles in China 
believe that the Korean war has decided- 
ly gone against Peking and as the out- 
look for a patch-up of the shemozzle is 
still far cf there are apprehensions heard 
everywhere, even among communist 
stalwarts, about all-round deterioration 
in winter. But the deciding factor in the 


recent PBY debacle has been the ap- | 


parent exhaustion of the exchange re- 
serves of the People’s Bank which has 
surprised the mercantile community in 
China and here; A short while ago all 
exchange’ allocations to importers were 
canceled anu inspired reports gave as an 
explanation the turn in the balance of 
trade which now is unfavorable, Hopes 
of Peking to altract more overseas re- 
mittances have faded; though many 
young people of the Chinese abroad. seem 
to be supporting the Peking regime their 


parents have other ideas especially when 


they see how badly squeezed they or 


their relatives are by the People’s Bank ~ 


with its artificial rates, To make things 
even more upsetting, commodity prices 
in China have been rising and though 
the authorities, with an iron hand, are 
holding down such rises the present 
moment appears most inopportune to ex- 
pect an improvement. 


The Taiwan currency, New Taiwan 
yuan, quoted here also weak due to poli- 
tical rather than commercial «easons. 
There is some capital flight from that 
island. Rates last week were per 10,000 
N.T. yuan $2350—2500, and sales totaled 
2} million NT yuan. Gold and US$ trans- 
fers quoted resp. 99—994 and 973—98 per 
100 in Taipeh with small sales effected. 
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HONGKONG STOCKS & SHARES 
— 
Closing Capita pital ai 
Stock Quotations (No. of (No. of Value Up Reserves 
| Shares) Shares) 
H.K. Government 4% Loan $983 s Issued $4,838,000 Interest @4% p.a., payable half-yearly 1 Feb. 
Do. 31%4% (1984) $934 B. $934 sa. Balance $4,840,000 do 314% do Jan. 
Do. ,, (1940) $933 B. $934 sa. do $7,074,000 do. % p-a., do 
Do. 314% (1948) $934 B. Issued $47,200,000 do. do 
Banks 
H’kong & S’hai B’king Corp. $1535 nom. 160,000 All $125 All (gz) £ 6,000,000 
~ London Register £882 nom. 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd. $123 B. 500,000 100,000 ‘$100 All $5,000,000 
Insurances 
4,500,000 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. ................ $240 B. 200,000 50,000 $59 All (k) 2,500,000 
: (f) 3,218,907 
(i) 9,338,237 
£ 1,000,000 
(j) 600,000 
| (f) 589.773 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. ........ $755 sa. 200,000 135,000 £10 All (b) 58.990 
(nn) 3,265,192 
(11) 1,141,805 
(mm) 450,228 
; a 500,000 256,000 $10 $7 (x) 2,778,286. 
China Underwriters, Ltd. $4 B. $4% s. Fdrs 15 15 $1,000 All (Il) 106,153 
(mm) 73,819 
(nn) 151,574 
(f) 200,000 
| 2,000,000 
Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. $140 B. $145 s. 200,000 40,000 $50 All (k)- 1,200,000 
(f) 
(i) 3,547,765 
Shipping 1,000,000 
(n) 144,874 
Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. . $140 nom. 20,000 All _ $50 All (f) 244,248 
(q) 1,537,444 
(k) 102,494 
(hh) 834,939 
£500,000 
Indo-China Steam ) Pref. $11.05 nom. 600,000 247,945 £1 (a) 308,935 
Navigation Co., Ltd. ) Def. $56 nom. 600,000 495,890 £1 All (n) 184,379 
65,000 
Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. ........... $1634 B 71,430 All $7 All (q) 85,000 
Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd. ......’ $1 B 10,000,000 —3,000,007 $1) All 1,000,000 
Docks, Wharves & Godowns 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Calvin : 
. $933 B. $94 sa. 1,000,900 180,000 $50 All 5,000,000 
North Point Wharves, Ltd. $6.90 s. $7/ 2,500,000 704,500 $10 All —— 
$6.90 sa. | 
: 320,000 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. $44 B 640,000 480,000 $50 All (b) 2,251,820 
| (e) 500,000 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd .... $19 s. 1,000,000 All $10 All (Total) 12,523,849 


| 
| 
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1951 FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW ATT 
CAPITAL, DIVIDEND, QUOTATIONS 
Dat When Paid Highest Lowest 1951. 
Sheet Payable Hi gh Low Hi gh Low 
& 1 Aug.—Issued 1933.—Redeemable 1953. (Sinking Fund 30-6-51 $4,021,637.27) $98 $98 $9814 $98 
& 15 J uly—Issued 1984.— Redeemable yearly by crawing (1/25th part) final re- $953 $94 $94 $94 
demption 1959, 
do. Issued 1940.— do. 1965. $953 $94 $94 $94 
do. § Issued 1948.—Redeemable 1973/ 1978 (Sinking Fund 30-6-51 $3,931,083.07) $99 $94 $93% $9334 
Final Divd. 1950 £3 @ 1/2% Free of 
$6,699,224 31-12-50 Tax Mar. 10, 1951 $1500 $1180 $1530 $1465 
~ Divd. 1951 £2 @ 1/2 % Free of Aug. 13, 1951 £75% £7654 pea 
ax 
982,392 . 31-12-50 $8.50 Free of Tax, Divd & Bonus a : | 
1950 Feb. 1, 1951 $110 $102 $120 $108 
462,943 31-12-50 $15 for 1950 Free of Tax May 9, 1951 $260 $230 $240 $240 
£332,706 81-12-50 35/- for 1950 Free of Tax May, 24, 1951 $760 $610 $7574 $750 
19,301 31-12-50 $3.60 $2.80 $4 $3.65 
45,296 31-12-50 $11 Free of Tax for 1950 Apr. 18, 1951 $145 $125 —— 
192,414 . 81-12-50 $5 Free of Tax for 1950 
6% 1950 on Pref. shares, less tax 10% — louis 
£51,520 31-12-50 divd. & 15% Bonus for 1950 on Def. June 13, 1951 $55 $53.60 sali 
shares, less tax | 
2,981 31-12-50 Divd. $2.50, Free of Tax for 1950 Mar. 28, 1951 $18 $16 
143,145. . 31-12-49 Divd 5 cts Free of Tax for 1949 Dec. 15, 1950 $1.10 $0.675 $1.05 $1 
522,967 31-12-50 $12 Free of Tax for 1950 Apr. 11, 1951 $833 $71 $90 -~ $80 
815,864 31- 8-50 60 cts Free of Tax year 31-83-51 20000... June 9, 1951 $5.40 $4.40 $5.60 $4.90 
Dr. 1,349,112 81-12-49 Int. Divd. Gold Yuan $0.50 for 1948 Nov. 15, 1948 $4 $3 esi 
Final Divd. $2. for 1948 May 20, 1949 
821,608 31-12-50 $2 Free of Tax for 1950 Apr. 16, 1951 $15 $15 $14 
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478 . 
osing apita pita a 
tan Quotations (No. of (No. of Value Up ve 
| : Shares) Shares) 
116,964 
| (a) 700,000 | 
(c) 238,078 
China Provident Loan and Mortgage $14.10 B. 2,000,000 542,213 $5 All (t) 130,000 
$144 sa. (v) 547,339 
| (w) 5,218,884 
‘(nn) 100,000 
| | 2,604,862 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. $3.20 B. 2,000,000 ~ 1,125,000 $7 All (d) 500,000 
(s) 4,956,048 
(h) 492,448 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. .......-.2.0--- $28 B. $28 sa. 1,000,000 500,000 $20 All 8,000,000 
Mining 
—_ Australian Gold Mining Co., $4.70 nom. 800,000 All 5/- All dies 
Lands, Hotels & Buildings 2,000,000 
| (w 745,680 
Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, Ltd. ...... $6 B. $6.30 s. 1,500,000 1,193,867 $73 All nm ee teh 
(r) 500,000 
Hongkong Land Investment and Agency $50 B. $513 s. ! 3,000,099 
Co., etd. $51 sa. 2,000,000 500,000 $25 All (a) 2,100,000 
(b) 5,165,000 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., Ltd. .... $1.70 B. $1.80 2,386,800 All $5 All 3,250,000 
sa. | 
Humphreys Estate & Finance Co., Ltd. .. $12 nom. 1,000,000 300,000 $10 All 1,000,000 
1,500,000 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., Ltd. .... $1.90 nom. 5,000,000 2,000,000 $1 All (p) 95,000 
Chinese Estates, Ltd. .. $103 nom. 80,000 16,500 $100 All (d) 916,561 
| (ii) 18,000 
Public Utilities | 
8,400,000 
Hongkong Tramways .............................. $153 B. $15.70 hy 4,000,000 1,950,000 — $5 All (qq) 750,000 
$15.60 
153 Sa. 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. _............... (F. Pd) $21 nom. 25,000 $10 _ : 
| (P. Pd) $93 nom. 50,000 } all $5 J(o0) 100,000 
1,000,000 
$104 B 2, 000,000 80,000 $10 All (q) 2,250,000 
1,170 
China Light & Power Co., Ltd. .. $8.55 B. $8% 
| Pd.) s. $8.65/$8.40/ 
8.60 sa. 1;327,504 
(P. Pd.) $5.85 B. $5.60 20,000,000 7,200,000 $5 All (i) 1,558,576 — 
(Bonus) $8.40 B. $8.65 
s. $8.45/$8.30/ 
8.40 sa. 
8,400,000 
Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. ........ X. Rts. $21 < mu S. 5,000,000 3,500,000 $10 All (00) 2,000,000 
21% sa. 
Rts. 203 nom. | 
300,000 
Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. .......... $1134 B. 500,000 323,930 $10 Al) (w). 102,175 
(00) 600,000 
4 . 36,800 
| 12,648 
Sandakan Light & Power Co., Ltd. ........ $8%4 nom. 50,000 All $5 All (d) 148,828 


| 
| 
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| Carried of | When Paid 
964 
3: ) 1,080,195 81-12-50 Divd. $1 Tax free for 1950 Apr. 14, 1951 $12% $94 $12.10 $11% 
339 | Bonus 70 cts. 
884 
000 
862 | 
000 . -» 224,109 30- 9-50 Divd. 70 cts for 1948 Mar. 11, 1949 $3.20 $2.10 $3 $2.80 
043 | 
000 529,697 . 31- 3-50 Divd. $2 Free of Tax, year 31-3-50. Dec. 19, 1950 $252 $174 $253 $243 
Divd. 75 cts for 1950  ») Free 
000 393,463 | 31-12-50 Bonus 25 ,, ,, ys ) of Tax ‘Mar. 15, 19651 $7 $4.80 $6 $4.90 
000 1 Bonus share for every 4 theld ae Sep. 24, 1951 : 
00 for divd. from 1-1-51. 
Int. divd. for 1951 $2, less tax | 
000 Dr. 236,328 31-12-47 $14 $120. 
000 65,332 31-12-50 Divd. $1.20, less Tax for 1950 Mar. 15, 1951 $9 $7 $102 $3 
000 175,100 30- 4-50 Divd. 15 te, Free of Tax for year Pending —- —— 
561 , 487,554 81-12-50 Final divd. $10 Free of Tax for 1950 Feb. 2, 1951 a — 
000 : Int. divd. $6 Free of Tax for 1951 July 9, 1951 | 
000 116,691 31-12-50 Final Divd.. $1.40 yr 1950 less Tax Mar. 21, 1951 $13% $10 $14.30 $13 
000 : Int. do $0.60 year 1951, less Tax Aug. 27, 1951 
| 13,565 31- 3-51 $8 for (old) ) Free of tax for year May 17, 1951 $28 $12 $182 $163 
000 $1.50 for (new) ‘ 81. 8. 61. $1.2 $12 $8% $8 
000 | | | 
. 822,986 . 31-12-50 $9 Pree of Tax. for 1950 -...... . May 16,1951 $75 $53 $82 $79 
17 
259,437 30- 9-50 Final $1. year 30-9-50 Tax Free Pro Dec. 20, 1950 $7.30 $5.70 $7.70 37 
504 rata, partly paid shares | $4.40 $354 $4.85 $44 
576 - Int. 30 cts. year:30-9-51 Tax Free Pro May 30, 1951 $6.95 $5.40 $7 $6.70 
| rata, partly pd. & Bonus shares 
00 626,098 31-12-50 Final dividend $2, Tax Free for i950 Mar. 9, 1951 
00 eee Int. dividend $1.10, do. for 1951 Sept. 17, 1951 $273 $20 $32 $27 
Bonus issue 2 shares for 3 (old) ! 
100 ($1.80 (old) Free of Tax (O)$103 $9 
75 40,512 30-11-50 Divd. ($0.65 (new). ) for yr- ended June 23, 1951 (N)$10 $10 — 
00 ($0.825 (bonus) ) 30-11-50 (Bonus)$9 $9 
28 Y 59,106 30- 6-50 Int. divd. 40 cts. a/e year 30-6-41 June 8, 1941 — 
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Issued 
osing apita Capital Paid 
Quotations (No. of (No. of Up 
Shares) Shares) 
Hongkong Telephone Co., Ltd. -............... $14% B. $142 1,900,000 1,500,000 $10 All (w) 462,885. 
ga. 
(w) 2,623,755. 
(d) 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. “ .. $13 nom. 700,000 All $15 All (oo) § 1,740,367 
(1) 107,314 
Industrials 2,000,000 
| (r) 500,000 
Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. ...... $138% B. $13.80 1,000,000 600,000 $10 All (gz) 300,000: 
| s. $13.60 sa. (i) 250,000. 
(00) 650,000 
Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Co., Ltd. $18 B. $19 s. 200,000 Ali $10 ° All (b) 360,000: 
(e) 200,000- 
Stores, Etc. 
2,000,000: 
Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Co., $17.30 B. ! (y) 250,000. 
Ltd. ; : $17.35/17.30/ 4,000,000 1,466,676 $73 All (z) 480,264 
: 17.40 sa. | (pp) 1,000,000: 
A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd. $22 B. $224 s. 600,000 © 450,000 $10 All 2,250,000: 
| $22 sa. 
B. $29 sa. 250,000 149,900 $10 All 1,500,060: 
Sincere Co., Ltd. X.D. $3 nom. 1,000,000, all All 
China Emporium, Ltd. .... 10% nom. 499,988 (ord) 200,544 (ord) - | 
12 (Fdrs) 12 (Fdrs) $10 All 700,000: 
| | | 600,000 
Sun Co., Ltd. . $2.60 nom. 1,000,000 300,000 $10 All (v) 120,000 
: 1,200,000: 
Kwong Sang Hong, Lid. ...... . $98 nom. 24,000 All $75 All (b) 200,000 
(i) 269,516. 
Wing On Co., Ltd. -- $56 B. 80,000 All $100 All 1,319,271 
China Entertainment & Land Investment $143 nom. 499,980 (ord) 199,697 (ord) ) $10 All 260,000: 
Co., Ltd. 20 (Fdrs) 19 (Fdrs) ) 
H.K. Engineering & Construction Co., ; 500,000 $2 All 400,000. 
Ltd. (F. Pd) $2 nom. 2,500,000 500,000 $1 vp) 
do (P. Pd) $0.95 nom. 
Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. $13 B. 100,000 80,750 $3 All (pp) 200,000: 
| 100,000: 
Shanghai Loan & Investment Co., Ltd. $1.30 nom. 700,000 524,992 $2 All (ec) 225,000 
Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. $2% Bz 2,000,000 1,032,770. $  All(e) 1,000,000 
Cotton Mills | 
Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. - $2.90 B. $3 ga. 2,040,000 1,728,500 $5 All (w) 3,006,000: 
RUBBER COMPANIES 
The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Plantations, 
$1.20 B. 400,000 550,000 10/- All 
The Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. ................ $0.50 nom. 500,000 496,000 10/- All sala 
The Ayer Tawah Rubber Plantation Co., 102,079 
$4%4 nom. 500,000 335,499 $1 All (w) 594,780 


i 
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Forward Payabl Jan./July | August 
3 High Low High Low 
2,226,620 31-12-50 Divd. $1.20 for (old) ) Both Free of May 18, 1951. (0)11% $9) $12% $11} | 
,, $0.80 for (new) ) Tax for 1950 (N)$93 $83 
386,646 - 81-12-50 Divd. $2 Free of Tax for 1950. Mar. 14 1951 $138 $9% $12.20 $11.10 . 
149,851 81-12-50 Divd $1 ) 1950, Free of Tax : : 
Bonus $2 ) Mar. 21, 1951 $15% $11 $18 $1414 _ 
340,793 31-12-50 Divd. $9 50 per share (old) ) Less Tax Apr. 19, 1951 (0O)$143 oe $153 $14.30 
| $1.25 per share (new) ) for 1950 (N)$13.10 $9 
182,486 31-10-50 $3 per share, Free of Tax, for year Mar. 16, 1951 $22 $1534 $20 $1834 . 
31-10-1950 
Int. Divd. $1 ) Dec. 15, 1950 $26 $20 $26 + San 
210,942 28- 2-51 Bonus 50 cts. ) 
Final Divd. $2 ) Yr 28-2-51 July 11, 1951 
Bonus $1.50 ) Free of Tax 
98,005 31-12-49 30 cts Free of Tax, 1950 . | Sep. 29, 1951 $3.30 $3 spieldie 
227,382 31-12-50 Divd. 80 cts. Bonus 20 cts. tax Free, June 16, 1951 $9.70 $9 —— 
| 1950. 
80,255 31-12-49 Divd 30 cts. Free of Tax, 1949. Dec. 238, 1950 $2.60 $1.85 $2.60 $2.60 
360,409 31-12-50 Final Divd. $10 Less Tax Feb. 28, 1951 $100 $94 oe 
Int. Divd. $6 Less Tax Sept. 1, 1951 
118,576 31-12-50 Divd. $6 for 1950, Free of Tax Sept. 8, 1951 $62 $62 — 
Divd. 50 cts Bonus $1.75 
(ordy shares) less Tax Mar. 30, 19 13 $10.70 $ 
42,103 31-12-50 Bonus $2,215.41 (Fars | 
shares less Tax : : 
$2 $2 $2 $2 
185,319 51-12-50 10 cts (F. Pd) 5 cts (P. Pd) for 1950, June 26, 1951 $1 $1 —— 
Free of Ta 
418,818 31-12-50 Divd. $1.25 for 1950, Free of Tax Mar. 10, 1951 $10 $8% $11% $102 
74,608 31-12-48 Divd. 20 cts for 1948 July 20,1949 $1 $0.60 — 
237,139 31- 3-49 Divd. 6% free of Tax, year 31-3-50 Dec. 12, 1950 $2.80 $1.90 $22 $23 
2,307,936 31-12-50 JMP 1,500 for 1950. July 13, 1951: $2.70 $2 $2.60 $2.20 
Dr. £7,601 31-12-49 $0.90 $0.50 
Dr. £2,759 31-12-49 $0.50 $0.35 
Int. 20 cts. Tax Free, yr. 30-9-50 Oct. 30, 1950 ‘ 
393,495 30-9-50 Final 35 cts —do— . Mar. 3, 1951 $2 $3 $4 $4 
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osing pita pi Paid 
_— Quotations (No. of (No. of Value Up Reserves 
Shares) Shares) | 
The Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. ........ $4.10 B. $4.20 573,617 
6a. 500,000 353,698 $1 All (w) 459,515 
The Consolidated Rubber Estates valet 953,337 
Lid. - $5 B. $5.20 sa. 500,000 484,837 2/- All (w) 925,396 
310,614. 
The Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. ao ee Be. 350,000 200,000 $1 All (w) 679,433 
The Java ee Rubber & Coffee , 
$0.375 B, 850,000 750,000 2/- All 
The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates (1921) | | 310,632 
B. 500,000 461,804 75 cts. All (w) 589,260 
(w) 1,629,716 
Kroewoek Java Plantations, Ltd. dhvasinniniss $0.75 nom. 2,200,000 All TLS.10 All (h) 53,522 
Langkat 
N.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn-Bosch-En : 
Landbouwexploitatie in Langkat ........ $0.80 nom. 300,000 250,000 FL.5 All Glds. 101,968. 
191,055. 
1,600,000 
The Padang Rubber Co., Ltd. ................ $0.80 nom. 500,000 All $1 All (h) 287,762 
(d) 1,600,000 
(appro: ) 
Trust, Lad. $3.80 B. $4 s. (w) 13,000,000 
; ! $3.80 sa. 25,000,000 3,561,770 $2 All | (do) 
686,628 
The Shanghai Kedah Plantations, Ltd. .. $83 B. 400,000 300,000 $1 All (¢w) 1,036,720 
The Shanghai Kelantan Rubber Estates $1.05 B. $1.20 189,019 
s. $1.10 sa. 1,400,000 All 10 ets All (w) 1,204,350 
The Shanghai Pahang Robie Estate, 3 234,544 
Sua Manggis Rubber Co., Ltd. .............. $0.075 nom. 280,000 270,000 50 cts. 
: 350,000 
The Sungala Rubber Estates, Ltd. .......... $214 B 180,000 All $1 All (w) . 231,853 
34,175 
The Sungei Duri Rubber Estates, Ltd. .... $47 B. 40,000 All £1 All (w) 321,147 
40,000 
The Shanghai-Sumatra Rubber Estates, . (w) 139,255 
The Tanah Merah Estates ( 1916) Ltd. ... $1.70 B. $1.80 | 968,371 
s. $1% sa. 1,500,000 1,300,000 $1 All (w) 152,721 
(c) 16,358 
(00) 380,000 
300,000 250,000 10/- All 


The Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. $334 B. 


a Premium on Shares. 

b Building Reserve Account. 

c Investment Fluctuation Account. 
d Depreciation Fund. 

e Equalization of Dividend Fund. 


g Sterling Reserve Fund. 
h Exchange Fluctuation Account. 


i Insurance Fund, 

j Reinsurance Fund. 
Contingency Reserves. 

1, Special Repairs Fund. 

m Estimated Outstanding Claims. 


f Exchange & Investment Fluctuation Account, n Underwriting Account. 
o Raw Material Reserve. 


p Property Amortisation Reserve. 
a Provision for Ships Replacement. 
r Repairs and Renewals Account. 
s Conversion Account. 


t Typhoon Insurance Fund. 


u Underwriting Suspense Account. 


v Special Reserve Fund. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Highest Lowest 1951. 
Balance Last Dividend | 
Forward Sheet Jan./July August 
| High Low High Low 
40 cts Tax Free, 1950 Jun. 18, 1951 
50,733 81-12-50 Int. Divd. 20 ets Tax Free, 1951 19, 1951 $3.70 $1.80 $3.10 $3.10 
Divd. 90-ets Tax Free ) 1950 
76,683 31-12-50 Cap. Bonus 10 cts do May, 25, 1951 $4.60 $1.80 $4.10 $3.30 
ree Int. Divd. 25 cts Pax Free, 1951 Oct. 19, 1951 ; 
Dr. 24,185 31-12-50 — $44 $1.20 $4 $3.90 
Dr. £2,270 31-12-49 $0.25 $0.20 
18,008 30-8-50 10 cts Tax Free yr. 30-6-50 Nov. 17,1950 $24 $1.10 $2.60 $2.40 
Dr. 126,187 31-12-50 $0.40 «$0.20 $0.45 $0.35 
Glds 155,092 31-10-45 - $0.80 $0.40 
Dr. 115,279 30-4-50 $1.80 $0.20 
598,862 30-9-50 Int. 30 cts Tax Free, yr 30-9-51 Aug. 31, 1951 $33 $2.35 $33 $2.80 
Int. 20 cts Tax Free, yr 30-9-50 id. 
70,624 30-9-50 Final $1 on Feb. 21, 1951 $8.10 $5 $73 $74 
40,139 31-12-50. 15 cts Free of Tax, 1950 Jun. 20, 1951 $1.05 $0.40 $0.80 $0.80 
70,821 30-G-50 $2.40 $0.90 $2.40 $2.30 
Dr. 95,122 31-12-50 — $0.075  $0.075 
55,940 31-38-51 $2 $1.70 $24 $214 
23,908 30- 6-50 $2.75 Tax Free, yr 30-6-50 Nov. 30, 1950 $343 $20 $36 $352 
211,414 31-10-50 — $24 $2% $7 
Int. 5 cts Tax Free yr 31-3-51 Jeu. 
120,214 31-3-51 Final 35 cts maf Qe Aug. 27, 1951 $1.90 $0.90 $1.70 $1.20 
Dr. £3,041 31-12-50 eae $1.60 $0.80 $2 $2 


w Capital Reserve Fund. 


x Life Assce, Fund. 
y Cattle Reserve Fund. 


z Cattle Wastage Account. 
aaa Leave Pay & Passages, 


bb Estimated Surplus, Less War Losees. 


cc Provision for Rehabilitation. 


dd Taxation Reserve, 

ee War Losses Account. 

ff Claims & Taxation. 

gg Pension and Leave A/C, 
hh Steamers’ Repair Reserve. 
ii Bad Debts Reserve. 


jj Assets Revaluation Reserve, 


kk Outstg. Life Claims Reserve. 
ll Fire Insce, Fund. 
mm Accident — do — 
nn Marine — do — 


oo Replacements Reserve. 


pp Plant & Machinery Reserve. 
qq Development & Obsolescence Reserve, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


Last week’s market was steady and 
the undertone firm. Prices on the whole 
moved upwards. Fears of sterling depre- 


. Ciation were heard and some investors 


thought it advisable to hedge against this 
eventuality in local shares. Trading was 
as in recent weeks, very active ond 
holders showed. often reluctance to sell at 
current buyers’ offers. The local market, 
swinging all-seller to all-buyer, 
proves tricky for speculators—and indeed 
the local exchange aims at the discourage- 
ment of speculation and at the accom- 
modation of genuine investors, 


Profit-taking was temporarily slowing 
down the upward movement but its 
volume was tco small to affect the trend. 
The market seems to be impressed with 
the all-round improvement in the politice] 
stability in‘the Far East and has no undue 
z«pprehension about a final break-down 
cf the cease-fire negotiations in Korea; 
that is to say, even if the war is to co- 
tinue in the north one believes here that 
the situation is well under control and 
that UN forces have definitely gained the 
upperhand. At the same time all previous 
xyumor-mongering about the allegedly 
threatened position of Hongkong has 
disappeared and there is everywhere con- 
fidence shown in the maintenance of this 
British colony, in continuation of big 
business (though temporarily on a some- 
what reduced scale compared with pre- 
vious record months) and good earnings 


of public and private’ companies. The 


local finances are in an ever more sound 
state with revenue balances constituting 
a problem for the Financial Secretary to 
put to work. Some seasonal slackening 
has been noticed but that has not and 
should not give rise to concern. 


The brokers at the Exchange have had 


so far an excellent year; their business | 


has greatly increased over 1959 and earn- 
ings rose in proportion. There are at 
present 53 brokerage firms registered at 
the Exchange with a total of 55 members, 
The statutory limit is 60, There are a 
few applications for new sets which 
when approved by the Committee will 
raise the total to 60 membors But for 
one failure—an ola ectabliched broker 
who cculd not fulfil his contracts and 
was conseauently compelled to resign— 
there has been no irregularity during the 


current year. Chnitines of the HK Stock 


Exchange Ltd. remains, since its forma- 
tion in 1947, Mr N.V.A. Croucher who 
prewar was chairman of the HK ‘Stock 
Exchange, the senior exchange here 


which together with the Sharebrokers’. 


Association established after the war 
the sole exchange in the colony. The trad- 


ing hall, located on the 8th floor of. the - 
recently constructed Edinburgh House, 
opens for business from Monday to Fri- | 


day, in the morning and afternoon 
(except Wednesday when there is only 
@ morning session), the total number of 
trading hours per day being three. 


Last week’s closing quotations 
(buyers) :— 
H.K. GOVT. LOANS 
BANKS 
INSURANCES é 
Chine 4.40 
SHIPPING 
Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. 
North Point Wharves ..........<-:.. 6.80 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves ............. 4 
MINING 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS 
11.60 


October 11 
3 PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.) ........ 21 
China Lights (F. Pd. ) 8.80 
. Maeno Blectrica 12 
INDUSTRIALS 
STORES &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments ..... 15 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.) .... 2 
Marsman, Investments ............-. 9/- 
.15 
| COTTONS 
RUBBER COMPANIES 
Consolidated Rubbers 5.20: 
Java-Consolidateds ..............:. 387% 
Shanghai Kedahs ........ 914 
Shanghai Kelantans ................ 1 
2% 


* 


Annual subscription rate: $60, Overseas £4.10- or 


Price per single copy: $1.20 
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. THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 
sf (REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 
A Authorised Capital .... .... £3,000,000 $k 
. Subscribed Capital .... .... 1,800,000 
| Capital and General. Reserves i... 1,350,000 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


| *-Bgtablished 1836. 


& O, Building, Hong Kong. “‘GIBB’’ 


Tel. Add: 


IMPORTS 


TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, RAW 

COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER. CHEMICALS 
$ AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
| VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, 

METALS, SUNDRIES. 


EXPORTS 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, 
UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, 


MADE 
EGG 


| PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, 

| GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. 

| SHIPPING: 

| BURNS, PHILP LINE 
INSURANCE: 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
WINES & SPIRITS: 


TENNENT’S BEER 


te | SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAM’S WINES. 


SUNDRIES: 
BITULAC PAINTS. 


Agents in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street 


Branches & Agencies: 


INDIA BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
| arac Rangoon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
- Calcutta CEYLON MAURITIUS. Kuala Trengganu Osaka 
~ Howrah Colombo ; Penang CHINA 
- Delhi Galle Port Louis Kota Bharu Shanghai 
Kandy Ipoh SIAM 
Madra: Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 


Hon. D. BENSON. Manager, Hong Kong. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 
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GREEN ISLAND 


SS 


4 
_ Cement Co., 
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@ IMPERMO 
; 
the economical cement water- 
proofing compound. Y 
$5 
AZ 
| GW. available in 12 most attractive | WY 
GH: cement paint that protects and | Gi: 
WY preserves, bringing light to 
any building! ANZ 
7: 
HAY WARY 
@ COLORCRETE 
| 77 
all the properties of cemeni-- 
Z with pigmentation to the color 


you want! 
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a World-wide coverage through one channel 


IMPORT & EXPORT 


“ HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN, 


QUEENS BUILDING, FLOOR, HONGKONG, gif 


TELS., 34111-34112- 34113-34114. 


CABLES: QRIENT. 


°0.BOX 835. 
Branches 
- London Bangkok San Francisco 
Hamburg Saigon New York 
Madras Manila Havana 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi Davao Montreal 
Rangoon Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires 
Klang Harbin Durban 
Penang Dairen Cape Town 
Ipoh . Tokyo J ohannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 
| Melbourne 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


NC 


G 


SHIPBUILDING 
SALVA 


, 


PORT of LONDON 


Along that 
Ancient Waterway 
which is the 
Empires life blood 


lor full pirticulars apply 

Chi f Informatio: Officer (Dock mises), 
Po: of London Authority, 


Cruises operated by 
the Port of London 
Authority during the 


summer months. 


Official commentator 
on board. Light re- 
freshments available. 


REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE. 


HONG KONG 2 LONDON 


WAREHOUSING 
AV | 


A414 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


JAPAN 


LIMITED 

| 


SHANGHAI 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


No. 15 | 


River and Dock | 


| O: 
(sf \ 
is \ 
SS 
Ke 
i SURREY Com MERCIALL DOGES) / TANGON 
m LOND! 
A 4 (ST KATHARINE 
fe\ 
PE. H |: 
EAST 
INDIA) 
OOCKS 
FROYAL | 
GICTORIA AND! 
AND™ 
UKING GEORGE 
ACK 
DOCKS 
— 4 
| 
* | 
* 
¥ 
| 
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‘-TAMESIS’? 


mv. “S. CABOTO”’ 


DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
Due Hongkong 22nd Oct. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
via JAPAN | 
Loading Hongkong 19th Oct. 


m.v. 3rd _ Dec. 


Accepting cargo on derieal Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


-“-AROS’’ end Oct, 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


ss. “CALIFORNIA” Loads for Vancouver 15th Oct. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE. COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 
“U. VIVALDI” 
VIVALDI’’ 


in port 
Leaving Hongkong 9th Oct. 
due Hongkong 22nd Nov. 


m.V. 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice, 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP ©O., LTD. 
B.O.A.C.— 
OANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd VLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG, 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport, 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

BHwo Breweries Limited. 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


e Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited. . 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 
The Prince Line Limited. 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co,, Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

_ Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


3 October 11, 1951 ee No. 16 
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GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CQ. (FAR EAST) LTD. 
Mv MAERSK LINE T NE Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 


| BRANCH OFFICES 


Managed by si TOKYO and OSAKA 
ENH 
a General Managers for: 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
General Agents U.S.A. | Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 
Fast Fortnightly Service to: Associated Companies: 
| YORK, BOSTON, & Co. Ltd., London. 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 3 stablished 1868) 
| — gt Gordon, Woodrotfe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 
Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. Sole A ents: 
NEXT SAILINGS: 
" Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 
m/s “PETER MAERSK” :............. Oct, 16 
m/s “‘NICOLINE MAERSK’ Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 
Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. | | 
etrigerates Cargo Space. Hugh Wood & Co., 
ARRI VALS 3 F ROM U A. Richemont Brandy. 
m/v “LEXA MAERSR” ........°....;. Oct. 18 Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
m/s “ANNA Nov. 13 Shoe heeis, etc.) 
m/s “LEISE MAERSK” «...........5... Nov. 30 L.G, Harris & Co. Ltd, (Paint Brushes) 
For Freignt and Further Particulars Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd, (Electric Trucks & 
Please apply to :— Tractors) od 
JEBSEN & CO. PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


GRANT 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN = COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND’ INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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